






Renew your subscription to World 
Week NOW. Then you won't miss a 
single issue of this up-to-the minute 
social studies magazine next semester. 


World Week will continue to bring your stu- 
dents these timely, incisive features: NATIONS 
IN THE NEWS... ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 
... COMMUNITY CLOSE-UPS... AS OTHERS 
i eee PLUS a new civics and government 
feature which covers government at all levels — 
from the smallest village to the nation’s capital. 


Avoid the end-of-term examination rush. 
Renew your subscription today. 


RG 16 sic issues — 


50c per student —less than 4c a week! 





i ae en ld eee Se Dee ond meh tote. .onenmenoniamennannennsenntll 
WORLD WEEK, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please renew my order for copies of World Week 

at 50c per student per semester (five or more copies to same address). 

[_] This is a TENTATIVE ORDER and may be revised within three weeks. 


[_] This is my FINAL ORDER. Please bill me. 


Name__ _——D “ Address 7 ee eiisinsitcatatintnaasalaeaaale 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Monthly 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE MAGAZINE FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


CONTENTS e JANUARY 5, 1948 








New Platform for English_™-.._ 55-T 
Capsule News i 
Weekly Lesson Plan __-____s- 7--T 
Focus for Social Studies __. ss: 9-T 
What Play? — 10-T 
Off the Press __ 11-T 
Sound Advice 12-T 





Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 











Good Listening 12-T 
Dialing ____ 13-T 
Guidebook for John Doe_____ 14-T 
Master Coupon 14-T 
Tools for Teachers ___ 15-T 


News and Notes__———sés<“Y‘'SS'-TT 
Next Month — Summer Schools Abroad 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chiet 
* William Dow Boutwell, Associate Editor * Elizabeth L. Wadsworth, Assistant Editor * Mary Jane 
Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gorman, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken. Vice-President 
ond Director of Advertising * Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager * George T. Clarke, Circulation 
Manager * Agnes Laurino, Business Manager * Augustus K. Oliver Treasurer 





The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom Magazines 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 

ocial Studies Edition of 
Senior Scholastic. News of 
the world, penetrating ar 
ticles on problems of democ- 
racy, American history, world 
offairs, government, and 
civics. Upper high school 
grades, 10th, 11th. and 12th 


World Week, especially 
alanned as aid to instruction 
n world affairs, world his- 
tory, geography, civics, na- 
tional affairs. Makes students 
conscious of forces and prob- 
ems in today’s world. For 
8th, 9th, and 10th grades. 


FOR ENGLISH AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Combinotion “dition of Sen- 
ior Scholastic. Combines 
all contents of Advanced 
English and Social Studies 
editions. Excelient for inte- 
grated progroms and the 
core curriculum in the upper 
high school grades. 


Junior Scholastic, Current 
affairs for the junior high 
school and upper elementary 
classes (6th to 9th grades) in 
Social Studies and English. 
News, geography, history, 
short story, vocabulary build- 
ers, grammar aids 


FOR ENGLISH 

English Edition of Senior 
Scholastic for 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades: Features 
on American, general litera- 
ture, poetry, composition, 
oral English, writing. Short 
stories. Movie, record, radio 
reviews. 


Practical English, for up- 
per elementary and high 
schoo! grades, 8-12. How 
and why of speaking, read- 
ing, writing, and listening. 
Workbook section: grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, vocab- 
ulary. Short stories. Person- 
al vocational guidance. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 5 OR MORE COPIES PER ORDER 


Magazines for all age 
levels and special Social 
Studies and English in- 


Per School Year 
Per Student 


Per Semester 
Per Student 


Per Year 
Single Orders 


Senior Scholastic 


Combinstion Edition $.75 $1.50 $2.50 

terests in the interme- Socic! S:udies Eaition 60 1.20 
° — ° English Edition riot) 1.20 is ais 
diate, junior, and senior wos Week _...... .50 1.00 1.50 
high school grades. Practical English ....... -60 1.20 2.00 
Junior Scholastic ....... 45 90 1.50 





Scholastic Coach, a magazine for high school 
coaches and athletic directors. 

American Vocational Journal, published for 
American Vocational Association members in agri- 
culture, home economics, industrial education, 
istributive education, and industrial arts. 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English ond Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time 
of publication. Send photographs if available. 


Published weekly, September through May inclusive, except during school holidays and 


ot mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 


BD» 3 


of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1948, by Scholastic Corporation. Office of publication, McCall 


St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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Our Cover Story: 


Does it warm your heart to see joy 
on this Greek boy’s face? It is easy 
to imagine what happened. Somewhere 
in America someone wanted to give a 
helping hand. The American sent $10 
to CARE headquarters marked “for 
Greek children.” CARE sent word to 
Athens. The Athens staff combed its 
long file of needy and picked Joe’s fam- 
ily. Joe came running. Now he’s back 
with a big CARE food package. What 
a wonderful gift! Food for him and his 
family for a month! 

The story doesn’t end here. A few 
weeks later the American will receive 
a receipt scrawled by Joe personally. 
Probably also a note of thanks. 

This is a happy-ending story written 
each week by thousands of Americans. 
But not enough Americans. U. N. esti- 
mates 462 090,000 children face starva- 
tion this year. 

What can you and your students do? 
Two things. Be leaders and workers in 
the big international United Nations 
Appeal for Children. In most states it 
starts in February. Sparking the U. S. 
drive is a “national community chest” 
agency — American Overseas Aid. 

Second, continue to pin point your 
aid through CARE. 

Certainly, you and your students 
want to give both help and hope. Then 
ask for folders that tell what you can 
do. Send your request ™ the Master 
Coupon on page 14 —Editor. 





JANUARY —"*© 
Scholastic BANTAM 


Newest addition to Scholastic-BAN- 
TAM 25-cent books for schools is 
already a national favorite — Mama’s 
Bank Account. We are especially glad 
to add it just as the motion picture 
based on Kathryn Forbes’ autobiograph- 
ical story reaches the screen as I Re- 
member Mama. Your students who see 
the picture will want to read the story of 
Mama, Uncle Chris and Katrin. 

Mama’s Bank Account is number 28 
in the growing list of Scholastic-BAN- 
TAMs. (See page 10). Heavy demand 
for these 25-cent books reveal their 
growing popularity. 
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Our Nation’s Business-Managed Competitive Enterprise System has grown very much as a 
human being grows. Like the human body, this system consists of many important coordi- 
nated parts, each of which grows because of its own service and services from the others. > 
We have the alive and growing strong body so long as all parts are healthy and func- , 
tion normally together. Of these many parts, we will name just five that are important to Feature 
our body economic: 
One leg is agriculture; [ 
The other leg is power and transportation; EVER 
One arm is chemistry and research; Fran 
The other arm is manufacturing; oe 
The lifeblood is invested resources. nation’s 
chiefly to 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES rn sa 
Our nation’s educators in High Schools and Col- headed by 
leges realize the need for teaching this interrela- More t 
tionship of industry if our body economic is to and supe: 
remain strong and healthy. To facilitate this first sessio 
teaching, the Bureau of Educational Services enjoyed | 
supplies, free of charge, educational chapters L BUILDING A STRONG AMERICA tours an 
containing simple, authoritative information re- planned b 
garding the history, science and economics of our American form of enterprise and prosperity, job oppor- found the 
tunity and family income. The broad theme of these educational chapters is: ests well 
cae <i gram pre} 
“THF EVOLUTION OF OUR NATIONAL AND FAMILY INCOME” 
* second vii 
The basic purpose of this ‘’Evolution” series is to sup- CONTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURE to Health, Happi- ams of Cl 
ply appropriate facts in practical usable form re- ness, and Prosperity. Dr. Sn 
garding: CONTRIBUTION OF PETROLEUM to Industry, Farm, Council tl 
Where Jobs Come From; and Home. be eevee 
i It is planned that, eventually, this “Evolution” proj- Pel 
What Makes Our Business-Managed Competitive oct will cover other basic industries of our country. lum Comn 
Enterprise Tick; : 1. The: 
The TRUTH — that continuous endeavor and coopera- KNOW YOUR OWN COUNTY y a om 
tion by each with all of us still reap their in- In addition, free supplementary bulletins which lo- 4. Una 
dividual and national reward in our free country. ¢alize our service under the title, “Know Your Own For — 
County,” are supplied educators for each chapter. 3. The 
They furnish instructors with guides to local project and listeni 
P studies so that students may understand the place in these a 
on of their own community, their families and them- 4. il 
selves in our national economy. n oe 
i Ma : . . necessary 
ny, The Agriculture bulletin explains the eight segments Later it 
Stop, of our national income as illustrated. 
. All of us must do our part to help keep America 
, Strong and healthy. Therefore, we invite instructors 
to send for these first two chapters of our ‘‘Evolu- 
tion” project including supplementary bulletins. Fill ae 
out and mail today the coupon below. " 
WF SRSA GS pr rrr re Re 
_ | BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, ST 148 ; 
| 401 Broadway, New York 13, New York. - "en 
THE EIGHT SEGMENTS OF OUR NATIONAL INCOME { Please send me the Evolution Chapters on Agriculture and y rg ie 
{ Petroleum with supplementary bulletins. Rae 
Two chapters are already in operation. Each covers | 
one basic industry in our body economic in such | “A”® ia aint pe TTD secretes 
form that it meets the need of both instructors and of | ney 
those instructed. owes 
COONS kee 4 
Each chapter consists of an instructor manual, large | (Street) 
(22” x 34’) wall charts and twenty digest leaflets ror [wee aici ieail ise” 
distribution to students. sso eel oo nb milan eared enema aiaateaidiaranaraeaa 
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A New Platform for English 


Program Drafted by Curriculum Commission 


Features San Francisco Session 


By M. R. ROBINSON, publisher, Scholastic Magazines 


EVERBERATIONS of the San 

Francisco meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English will 
sound for many months through the 
nation’s schools. Attention will go 
chiefly to the first planks hammered into 
place by the Curriculum Commission, 
headed by Dora V. Smith. 

More than 2,200 English teachers 
and supervisors met in the Council’s 
first session west of Kansas City. They 
enjoyed the matchless hospitality of 
tours and entertainment carefully 
planned by the host area teachers. They 
found their special and general inter- 
ests well served by the three-day pro- 
gram prepared by president Porter G. 
Perrin of Seattle, Washington, and 
second vice president Harlem M. Ad- 
ams of Chico, California. 

Dr. Smith’s commission told the 
Council that other report sections will 
be served up at later Thanksgiving 
meetings. At San Francisco the Curricu- 
lum Committee offered two portions: 

1. The outcomes of education desired 
for all youth. 

2. Characteristics of young people. 

For next Thanksgiving it promises: 

3. The reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening skills necessary to success 
in these activities. 

4, Experiences involved in No. 3. 

5. The language and reading skills 
necessary to success in these activities. 

Later it will present: 





6. Means of evaluating the success 
ot the instruction. 

Space permits only brief treatment of 
the 36-page basic Platform for the Cur- 
riculum Commission. 

First, it wisely takes up what our 
world and each individual needs from 
the language arts — loyalties to fellow- 
men and to principles, power of ex- 
pression, easing of tensions, etc 

Second, it asks English teachers to 
recognize “the increased scope of com- 
munications” — radio, motion pictures, 
television, public forums, etc. 

Third, it declares “we need a new 
evaluation of past literature from the 
point of view of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

Fourth, it takes up adjustment prob- 
lems: provisions for individual differ- 
ences; articulation from kindergarten to 
college; gearing into the total school 
program. 

Fifth, it touches on scope of the Eng- 
lish curriculum. 

Sixth, how to get all this done. 

Experts are checking the statement 
ot outcomes (See No. 1). 

The second committee report began 
where all competent teachers always be- 
gin: not with subject matter but with 
children. Drawing on other sciences, the 
report lists characteristics of boys and 
girls at four levels: 6-9 years, junior 
high, senior high, and college. At each 
level the committee painstakingly list- 


San Francisco Cable 


Car, drawn by Rex- 





ford Holmes 


ed: 1, marks of 
physical and recre- 
ational _develop- 
ment; 2, mental 
characteristics; 3, 
interests; 4, social 
characteristics; 5, 
emotional charac- 
teristics. 

Newly _ elected 
Council president is 
Thomas Clark Pol- 
lock, dean of lib- 
eral arts at New York University. “We 
should teach students,” declared Dr. 
Pollock, “to reckon with the compli- 
cated fact that there are actually vari- 
ous levels of good usage. The Eng- 
lish language is used in one way in 
formal writing, in another way in pul- 
pit oratory, in another way in the 
court room, in another way in private 
conversation, in another way in the 
ball park, in yet another way in the 
public forums.” : 

President Porter G. Perrin asked 
English teachers “to understand the 
methods and principles of the sciences 
. . . We tend to hold on to disproved 
ideas about our language, about our 
methods of teaching, and we tend to 
perpetuate in literature outmoded ideas 
if they are well expressed.” 

“It may be that the more stodgy a 
student is the more he needs literature,” 
said Marion Sheridan, head of English 
Department, New Haven  (Conn.) 
High School, “to stir his heart, to ex- 
pand his world, to stimulate his imag- 
ination.” 

Other officers elected are: first vice 
president, Marion C. Sheridan, New 
Haven, Connecticut; second vice presi- 
dent, Lucia V. Mirrielees, University of 
Montana; _secretary-treasurer, Wilbur 
Hatfield, editor, English Journal and 
College English. 

Changes in Curriculum Commission 
were announced. New vertical commit- 
mittee chairman are: Helene W. Hart- 
ley, Syracuse University, reading and 
literature; John C. Gerber, University 
of Iowa, composition; Harold A. Ander- 
son, listening. 

Forty-three companies installed well- 
attended exhibits. 

Scholastic Magazines held its annual 
Thanksgiving buffet supper at the St. 
Francis Hotel. Some of our good 
friends, much to our regret, overlooked 
the invitation appearing in Scholastic 
Teacher. We hope they will send in 
their R. S. V. P.s next year. 
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UNESCO in ‘48 


Education Moves to Front 
Row: Many Plans Voted 


Education moves into a front 
row seat in UNESCO's mutual 
improvement society in 1948. 
That is the big news from the 
Mexico City 40 nation meeting. 

The teacher now in the front 
row can raise his hand to take 
part in new projects for peace 
and goodwill. Among many ap- 
proved for action are 

An International Ideas 
Bureau. 

Teaching 
U.N. 

World University 

International teacher 
inars. 

Cultural and scientific histors 
of the world 

How nations 
education. 

A Book Coupon Scheme to 
overcome barriers 

Studies on 
sions. 

International Literature Poo! 

World Teachers Charter. 

World Charter for Youth 

Educational missions to mem 
ber states. 

World Theater Institute 

World Music Institute 

Music, visual arts catalogues 

World bibliography in_ his- 
tory, philosophy, and linguistics. 

Translation of world classics. 

World Assn. of Universities. 

UNESCO will promote voted 
projects as best it can from its 
slender budget of $8,000,000. 
Next meeting, November, 1948; 
place, Beyrouth, Lebanon. 

Extension of UNESCO's work 
to Japan Germany was 


OKed. 


children about 


of the Air. 
sem- 


use radio for 


currency 


easing war ten- 


and 


e a 


World Children Coming 
Children from nearly all U.N. 
member nations will soon come 
to U. S. They will speak in 
many cities and at school as- 
semblies in behalf of the forth- 
coming drive for the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency 
Fund. See page 3-T. 


o 


Boston: Entering politics for 


the first time Boston teachers 
won a clean sweep electing 
their three-man slate to the 


school committee. Defeated vet- 
eran commnitteeman Clement A. 
Norton ran on platform of “get 
them (teachers) back in the 
classrooms.” 











AP ADMITS ERROR ON TEACHER TEST STORY 


We smelled a defunct mouse 
when we read: 

Denver, Oct. 24. (AP) — 
Colorado school kids had their 
last laugh today — their teach- 
ers averaged a failing 67 on a 
test in American history. The 
25 questions were lifted from a 
standard text. Approximately 
100 teachers were picked for 
the quiz at random from 6,000 


in town for Colorado Education 
Association meeting. 

Seems fishy, we wrote Ward 
Kimball, CEA publicity direc- 
tor. “Actual facts,” he replies, 
“are that four teachers were 
given the test. One made a low 
score.” 

Like most “corrections” AP’s 
never caught up with millions 
of readers. 








na Beoadcasting System 


Girl’s Song 


Sings 
Thomas Hayward, opera star, 


singing a junior high school 


| girl’s song on the CBS network. 


Betsy Baker, 13, 
The song: A 


The girl: 
Athens, Ohio. 
Christmas: Star. 

Listeners to the Fred Waring 
NBC program also heard Miss 
Baker's song and four other 
1947 Scholastic Music Award 
Compositions. In Collier's Mag- 
azine, Dec. 27, appear five stu- 
dent-written compositions. Two 
ire Scholastic Award numbers. 

oe ° ° 

Albany, N. Y.: State teachers 
colleges will add fifth vear lead- 
ing to master’s degree. 





Contests-Scholarships 


National High School Photo- 
graphic Awards. Eastman Kodak 
Company, sponsor. 361 awards; 
$3,500 in, prizes. Deadline May 
7. For entry blanks and rules 
see local dealer. 

AER College Radio Script 
Writing Contest. $800 in prizes. 
Top prizes $50. Special cash 
awards for scripts accepted for 
publication by Audio Devices, 
Inc. For details write Sherman 
Lawton, AER Script Contest 
Chairman, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Science Clubs of America an- 
nounce the seventh annual Sci- 
Talent Search. Awards 
include 40 trips to Washington, 
D. C.; $11,000 in Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships. 

To foster interchange of Swiss 
and American students a $5,000 
scholarship grant has been made 
to the Institute for Interna- 
tional Education. 


WEEKS AHEAD 


ence 


March of Dimes to fight 
polio — Jan. 16-30. 
American Heart Week — Feb. 


8-14. 





TEN MAJOR EDUCATION EVENTS OF 1947 


Here are the Big Ten educa- 
tional events of 1947 as selected 
by the Educators Washington 
Dispatch: 

1. Appropriation of more than 
$300,000,000 by state legisla- 
tures to raise teacher salaries, 
improve school programs. 

2. Supreme Court ruling per- 
mitting public school buses to 
carry parochial pupils. 

3. President’s Advisory Com- 
recommendation — of 
military training 


mission 
compulsory 
for youth. 
4. County-by-county = law 
suits by Negroes against school 
authorities in Virginia. 
5. Aggressive business back- 





ing for better education through 
radio and advertising campaigns 
by Advertising Council. 

6. Creation of the National 
Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth to revamp 
high school curriculum. 

7. Formal ratification of 
WOPT— World Organization 
for the Teaching Profession. 

8. Launching of large scale 
Fulbright Act Foreign Exchange 
Scholarships. 

9. Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion reorganization. Appoint- 
ment of Herold C. Hunt, Sup’t. 

10. Absorption of higher edu- 
cation enrollments one million 
above pre-war peaks. 





MERIT PAY 


Hot Issue in Many States; 
N. Y. Teachers Against It 


Merit is a fighting word. The 
issue is: Shall merit in teaching 
find reward in the salary en- 
velope? 

New York’s legislature said 
Yes. 

North Carolina, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio lawmakers almost 
said Yes. 

Delaware’s tried it; gave it 
up. 

Major battlefield on the merit 
issue is New York where the 
State Teachers Association re- 
cently rejected Commissioner 
Francis Spaulding’s plea to give 
New York’s plan a fair trial, 

“The plan,” product of Com- 
mittee study, first called for 
teacher spokesmen to help in 
setting up ground rules for 
merit promotions in each local- 
itv. Five annual promotions 
would be automatic. 

Heeding criticism Spaulding 
agreed to eight automatic pro- 
motions. In vain he argued that 
the plan offered “the _ best 
chance to get the top salaries 
for first-class teachers up 
toward the levels at which they 
belong.” 

Make all increases automatic, 
the Association asks. Make 
teaching assignments on sen- 
iority. New York’s AFT took 
parallel action. 

But merit promotion is still 
law. Wil! merit pay be the 
price of more state aid? Many 
educators wonder. Ed.: What do 
our readers say? 


Safety Education Saves 


In 20 years child deaths have 
been cut from 25 to 8 per cent 
of all traffic deaths. But for 
safety education 29,000 now 
living might be dead says Her- 
bert J. Stack, New York Uni- 


versity. 


APPOINTED: 


Fitzhugh L. Hambrick, 
Greeley, Colorado, Specialist in 
Social Studies, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Harriet H. Houdlette, 
AAUW, assistant specialist for 
history, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Seerley Reid, | Columbus, 
Ohio, assistant chief, visual aids 


division, U. S. Office of Ed. 
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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Your America (p. 8) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 
Aim 

Predictions as to the future popu- 
lation of the U. S. indicate that there 
will be about 165,000,00( of us a 
half century from now. Growth will 
not be aided substantially by immigra- 
tion, as in the past, but will result from 
natural increase. 

Although a larger proportion of our 
people will be aged 60 or more. the 
growing number of people aged 20 
to 60 will be adequate to maintain a 
labor force for our productive require- 
ments. Increased numbers of aged will, 
however, create special needs for medi- 
eal services and social security. 

The rising birth rate and marriage 
rate of recent years also pose prob- 
lems of expanding production of hous- 
ing and home appliances. More schools 
will be needed. An expanded labor 
torce will be forthcoming as a result 
of increase of population, more women 
at work, and increased skill of workers. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To have pupils understand that the 
population growth of the country cre- 
ates new problems and at the same time 
helps make possible their solution. 


Assignment 

1. What part has immigration played 
in building the human resources of our 
country? 

2. List and explain two factors which 
are contributing to the growth of popu- 
lation in the U. S. 

3. Discuss briefly the effect of popu- 
lation growth on: (a) age groups; (b) 
housing; (c) education. 


Motivation 

A few years ago a popular book was 
written entitled A Nation of Nations 
(Louis Adamic). It dealt with the 
United States. What do you think the 
book was about? (Chapters described 
the contributions of various immigrant 
groups to the building of American civ- 
ilization. ) 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What part have immigrants played 
in the growth of our country? (Class 
should be encouraged to think of the 
tole of common men among various na- 
tional groups, rather than individual 
geniuses who have stood out as unique 
contributors. ) 

2. Why does it seem unlikely that 
our future population growth will de- 


pend to any great extent upon immi- 
gration? (Existing immigration laws lim- 
it to 150,000 the total number of im- 
migrants from all countries in a single 
year. Even if Congress should admit 
displaced persons in greater numbers it 
will not materially affect the picture.) 

3. What is one factor which helps 
to explain the growing population of 
the United States? (Falling death rate, 
or rising marriage rate, or rising birth 
rate.) 

4. What connection is there between 
a rising birth rate and appropriations 
for education? 

5. How is the growing population a 
tactor in the plans of real estate inter- 
ests? 

6. Predictions indicate that a targer 
number of our people will be aged 60 
o1 over. What changes in our social se- 
curity program may this make neces- 
sary? 

7. If more of our people will be old, 
our production will fall off and the 
American standard of living will decline. 
Do you agree? Explain. (There will also 
be a growing number of people aged 
26 to 60, more women in the labor 
force, and increased skill of workers. 
The productive power of the labor force 
is increasing. ) 

Application 

Economists of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus are paid to study American popu- 
lation trends and make predictions as 
to what may happen 50 years from now. 
Is this a waste of money? Defend your 
answer. 

Activity 

Consult the World Almanac, 1947. 
Look into the index (at the front of 
the book) for pages on United States — 
population. Construct a bar graph which 
will picture the growth of U. S. popu- 
lation from 1790 to the most recent 
date given. Use thirty year intervals 
(viz., 1790, 1820, 1850, etc.). Note 
graph with World Week article for re- 
cent population figures. 


Burma (p. 7) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Burma, in Southern Asia, has a popu- 
lation of about 17,000,000. Ancestors of 
the Burmese were Mongolian tribesmen 
who migrated from western China and 
Tibet. They are usually about the best 
fed people in Asia because of the large 
rice crop which, in normal times, is 
exported in part to help feed other 
parts of Asia. 

Compared to other Orientals, the 


Burmese, who are mostly Buddhists, 
have a high standard of living and edu- 
cation. Burma was conquered by the 
British in the 19th century. A spirit of 
nationalism sprang up. 

Although some Burmese aided the 
Japanese in an effort to throw off Brit- 
ish rule, it soon became evident that 
Japanese rule was a poor substitute tor 
freedom. The end of the war renewed 
Burma’s demand for freedom. It was 
recently granted by the British. 

Aim 

To have pupils understand the back- 

ground of Burmese independence. 


Assignment 

1. (a) Where is Burma? (b) Who 
are the Burmese? ; 

2. What factors help to explain the 
comparatively high standard of living 
in Burma? 

3. Outline the relations between 
Burma and Britain from 1885 to the 
present. 

Discussion Questions 

1. The study of the ancient past 
shows that people did not remain in one 
place but moved great distances in 
the course of their history. How is this 
illustrated in Burmese history? (Burma 
— use map of Far East — was settled by 
migrants from western China and 
Tibet.) 

2. What geographic and climatic fac- 
tors have made possible a comparatively 
high standard of living in Burma? 
(Muddy Irrawaddy River has built a 
fertile delta at the edge of the Indian 
Ocean. This factor, combined with the 
hot, wet climate of Burma. has 
made possible a great rice crop, Starva- 
tion, therefore, is rare in Burma com- 
pared to cther parts of Asia.) 

3. Why is Burma important to the 
economy of other Far Eastern nations? 
(Export of rice.) 

4. Why did Britain conquer Burma 
during the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury? (British traders were engaged in 
disputes with Burmese; there were 
quarrels over boundaries between In- 
dia and Burma.) 


Application 

What similarities are there between 
Burma’s struggle for independence and 
the American Revolution? 


References 

“Pacific Asia,” Headline Series, No. 
66 (pamphlet), by Samuel Van Valken- 
burg, published by Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Nov., 1947. Price 35c 
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Semester Quiz Coming 


A specia] four-page Semester Review Quiz, one copy for each pupil 
subscriber, will be included in your package of the January 19 issue of 
World Weck. The quiz sheets will not be bound into the magazine. There- 
fore you can withhold distribution of the quiz until a later date if you wish. 

The Semester Quiz will be based on social studies material which 
has appeared in World Week during the present semester. There will be 
a picture quiz, map quiz, textual questions. 


Coming — Next Four Issues 
Greece: America’s System of Distribution (last in series on 
economic life). Community Close-ups: Clinton. 
cooperation — in 


Germany. Community Close-ups: Philadelphia, Pa., faces the 
problem of juvenile delinquency (civics). 

( Article previously announced on Inter-American 
Conference at Bogota, Colombia, has been postponed due 
to postponement of Conference until March 30, 1948.) 

The Arab League. Community Close-ups: Phoenix, Arizona. 
Chamber of Commerce (civics). 

Czechoslovakia. Community Close-ups: Roanoke, Virginia, 
municipal airport (civics). 


community — planning 








The following mimeographed re- 
leases on Burmese political development 
are available free from British Informa 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.: “Burma: Political De- 
velopment Since 1937” (issued Feb., 
1947); “Burmese Independence: The 
Final Steps” (issued Oct., 1947). Other 
material from British Information Serv- 
ices available on inter-library loan. 


World Trade Shifts Gears (p. 10) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


World Week's correspondent 
was in Havana for the international con- 
ference on trade and employment. 
About 60 countries (not including Rus- 
sia), who do from 90 to 95 per cent of 
all international trade, were present. The 
purpose is to approve a charter for the 
International Trade Organization. 

By reducing tariffs and other trade 
barriers, the ITO hopes to encourage 
freer flow of trade with consequent im- 
provement of economic conditions all 
over the world. The U. S. has co- 
operated by reducing its tariffs to the 
lowest point since 1913 by cutting its 
rates up to 50 per cent on more than 
3,500 commodities. Twenty-two other 
countries also made tariff cuts on goods 
from U. S. and other nations. 


Aim 
To have students understand the im- 


portance of international trade in the 
U. N. program to maintain world peace. 


own 


Assignment 
1. List briefly four facts you learned 
from a study of the cartoon on page 11. 
2. (a) What is the purpose of the 


Havana conference on trade and em- 
ployment? (b) Why are U. N. officials 
present? 

3. How has the U. S. cooperated in 
reducing barriers to the free flow of in- 
ternational commerce? Be specific. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What connection is there between 
approval of the International Trade Or- 
ganization charter and world peace? 
(Fundamental to world peace is eco- 
nomic security which is furthered by 
the free How of trade among nations.) 

2. Why has the United States agreed 
to reduce its tariff rates very greatly? 
(We are a big international trade coun- 
try. If we import more goods from other 
countries, they will obtain U. S. dol- 
lars. They can then buy more from us.) 

3. How do high tariffs contribute to 
international unrest? (When countries 
have low living standards because they 
are denied access to world markets, 
they are likely to be discontented. 
When there is discontent war may ap- 
pear to be a solution to problems. ) 

4. The United States is self-sufficient 
and does not require trade with other 
countries. Discuss the statement by 
referring to the cartoon on page 11. 
Activity 

Watch the newspapers carefully for 
news, cartoons, and pictures bearing 
upon international trade. Since tariff re- 
duction is a controversial issue, try to 
include in your scrapbook opposing 
points of view. Indicate the date and 
source of your information. Underline 
criticisms of tariff reduction in blue pen- 
cil and defenses of the ITO program 
(tariff reduction) in red pencil. 


References 


“Trade Revival Isn’t a One-way 
fair,” Saturday Evening Post, April 
1947, p. 160. 

Statement by Benjamin Cohen, 
sistant Secretary-General of the U, 
World Week, Dec. 15, 1947, p. 4T 


Art for Youth’s Sake (p. 14) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Denver, Colorado, is using its 
museum to encourage greater und 
standing of art among children of schg 
age. Public art classes are sponsored 
the Denver Art Museum. Children 
guided in the use of various art fo 

Although the sponsors are not t 
ing to make artists out of the child 
talent is encouraged. It is hoped f 
the creativeness which marks color ¢ 
space relationships in the childre 
work will stimulate in them an app 
ciation of art and, perhaps, contrib 
to creativeness in other endeavors. 


Activities 

1. Visit a local art museum, if ye 
community has one. Report to the 
on what you saw and why you did 
did not enjoy the visit. 

2. Investigate availability of art ¢ 
es for children in your community. 
there any? Where? How much do th 
cost? How does your program comp 
with the Denver art program? (Inform 
tion may be gathered by sending a sm 
committee to visit the art teacher; 
other committee to a local museu 
your city may have an annual publi 
tion on activities in many fields, ete 


Free Labor (p. 12) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


American labor unions were 
formed late in the 18th century. It 
not until after the Civil War that le 
organized along national lines. Tod 
there are about 15,000,000 organi 
workers in craft and industrial uniog 

Unlike workers in totalitarian c¢ 
tries American labor is free to orgall 
and bargain collectively with emplo 
Unions have played an important 8 
ir: improvement of working conditi 
and in extending social security be 
fits by the government. At present ld 
leaders are severely critical of the Té 
Hartley Act. Whether or not the law 
be changed is dependent upon 4 
ocratic processes. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (pp. 15, 

I. Your America: a-1; b-1; c-2; d-3; 
f-1; g-3; h-3; i-2. 

II. Burma: l-rice; 2-Great Britaing 
Buddhism; 4-Japan; 5-India. 

III. World Trade: 1-Y; 2-N; 3-¥;4 
5-N. 
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What are you sien to do 
when you finish school? 





I. Nowhere else in the world 
would you be as free to choose 
almost any line of work you want 

to do when you grow up—and 

a 0 fit yourself by education and 
training for the life you want. 

In America, there’s no law to 

limit your chances. 














a 2. Of equal importance to that freedom 
is the opportunity that lies ahead for you. 
| Opportunity to climb to a top job—or to 
gO into business for yourself. In countries 

| Where business is run by the government, 
"people must work where, when, and how 


E they're told. 





















4. If you go into business for yourself, 
you'll soon learn that opportunity is a two 
way deal. Only as your workers and your 
customers benefit will your business be able 
to grow and prosper. 


3. Asan employee, you'll have the right 
= to Change your job any time you see a 
& hance for advancement. As an employer, 
you'll have the opportunity to build as big 
) a business as you're able. 





sound management—if your firm is going 
to earn the reasonable profits it must make 
in order to stay in business. For profits are 
the very backbone of American progress 
. .. your best guarantee of opportunity. 


Nocions: Dricciicenin OF a 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 









Write for your free copy of “Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


5. You'll also learn the importance of 


NE 


MUR yy vill “4 / 
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6. So whether you work for someone else 
or become your own boss, business profits 
will always play a big part in your welfare 
—because the reasonable profits earned by 
industry pay for the research and expansion 
that bring more jobs, more security, and 
better living for everyone. 





Most Americans say they think |. 
10 to 15 cents out of each dollar 
of sales would be a fair profit for 
business to make. Government fig- 
ures show that industry averages 
less than half that much profit! 


And about half of that is plowed 
back by industry to pay for the prog- 
ress and development that give 
Americans more good things than 
any other people on earth! 
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Everyman’s “Howgozit” — 


F LYING the Atlantic is no picnic, as a number of. recent accidents ae 

have shown. The near-tragedy of the “Bermuda Sky Queen,” a ~ 
chartered plane not subject to the safety regulations of the schedule 
airlines, was apparently due to a lack of sufficient fuel for emer 
gencies. To save his 69 passengers, the pilot had to ditch his plane ; 
in mid-ocean, near the weather ship Bibb. 


But all planes of the Trans World Airways, and many others, carry 
a little gadget which their pilots rate more important than life rafts ~ 
or radar. It’s called the “Howgozit,” and it’s nothing but a simple 
chart clipped to the instrument panel. a 

Before every flight takes off, the captain and- navigator work out 
on a square of graph paper a “time-fuel curve.” It’s computed from 
the number and weight of passengers, the fuel load, normal fuel con-— 
sumption based on expected winds, and the distance to destination. 
It shows exactly what amount of fuel should be left at every point 
in a long hop. At any moment the pilot can look at his instruments | 
and see just where the plane stands in relation to the time-fuel curve ~ 
on his Howgozit. co 

As long as the pilot sees he is on the “sunny” side of the Howgozit, 5 
he knows everything is running smoothly. If he finds his plane_sink- 
ing below the curve for even a few minutes, he must immediately ~ 
find a solution, turn back, or seek an alternate landing field. Civil 
Aeronautics regulations compel the regular airlines to carry enough 
fuel to cover all these contingencies, plus an additional two hours’ 
flying time. No plane carrying a Howgozit has ever been lost 4 
through lack of fuel. a 


Each one of us is the pilot of a personal craft that has taken off on — 
a flight that lasts a lifetime. Most of us have a normal equipment Pi 
engine, wings, and rudder (fill in your own synonyms, but dow % 
imagine it’s just a matter of physiology). Most of us start with an 
ample supply of fuel for any emergency we are likely to meet, Yet 
we see every day examples of human crack-ups that could have been 
avoided with a little better planning. These poor fellows failed to ~~ 
plot a “Howgozit” for their flight, or forgot to check up with it at- ia 
some crucial point in the journey. 
What should enter into computing the curve on our own Howe 
gozit? Certainly a destination — some purpose in life bigger tham "” 
sliding through seventy years of time in the easiest and most com- 
fortable direction. Certainly some consideration for the passengers 
— the people whose lives we touch intimately and who depend on © 
our doing our part well. Certainly the winds and storms we en- ~~ 
counter — the problems and forces of the world in which we live. : 
A nation or a civilization needs a Howgozit too. Right now —at- 
New Year’s, 1948 —we are dangerously near the line that 
mean disaster for the whole ship of humanity. The crew needs 
courageous support and intelligent understanding from all of us. 
But our hopes will be realized only if every individual craft kore 
on the beam of its own true flight. 
Have you checked your Howgozit lately? 


Page Pee 


OUR FRONT COVER. In Burma a larger are again getting a chance to learn fo 
proportion of the people can read and read. The symbols on the board are ¢on- 
write than in most Oriental countries. sonants of the Burmese language. § ec 
Under Japanese occupation during the war Burma story on page 7. 

most schools were closed. Today children —Brit'sh Information Services 
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Prang Ovi-8—The most practical 
water color box ever designed 


Prang No. 16 box 
16 clear, sparkling colors 


Prang Water Colors are famous for 
Brilliance « Smoothness « Transpar- 
ency « Clear and accurate blend- 
ing e Superb mixing and matching 


TEMPERA 


Exciting colors 
aa -«<<8 that glow with 
life and beauty. Opaque, velvety- 
smooth texture. Quick drying. 
Does not crack or flake. 

Paint your way to fame! Win a 
cash prize. It's easy with Prang 
Water Colors or Prang Tempera. 


3S 


Send today for the folio, 
Winning Art ideas—full of 
helpful suggestions. Dept. $-21. 


$900.00 
Plan to enter your reguiar school art work and 
win a big cash prize. Ask your teacher for de- 
about the PICTORIAL, TER and FABRIC 
‘TION Awards sponsored by the American 
fomparyv in the Scholastic Contest 
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HAT do you think of “Dutch dates”? 

Are you for or against? Why and 
when? This will be the subject of 
our next “Jam Session.” Write down 
your opinions and give your reasons. 
Mail your ideas not later than Jan. 19 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. All 
letters must be signed with name and 
school address to be eligible for pub- 
lication on this page. 


TODAY’S QUESTION 


If You Were Editor of this Maga- 
zine, What Changes Would You 
Make? 


We'd like to move into larger quar- 
ters and install an editor's desk for 
every one of the hundreds of our read- 
ers who gave our magazine a careful 
analysis and came up with some top- 
notch suggestions for improvement. 

“There'd be some changes made” if 
we let you take over, you warn us. How- 
ever, the majority of you confess to lik- 
ing the magazine pretty much as it is. 
Many of you commented that it is 
“well balanced,” “an all-around maga- 
zine for high school students,” etc. Very 
few of you are in favor of dropping any 
of our present features; but you are in 
favor of adding some new ones and of 
devoting more space to some of your 
favorites. Here are some of the best 
comments from our “student editors”: 


If I were editor of this magazine, I 
would: 


. devote some space in each issue 
to playing up worthwhile hobbies. For 
instance, I would have one article on 
photography, discussing the equipment 
necessary and telling where to obtain 
literature on the subject. I would do 
the same for stamp collecting, coin col- 
lecting, radic transmitting, shopwork, 
and other interesting pastimes. 

Sidney Weissman 
Evander Childs H.S., Bronx, N. Y. 


. . . like to see more student-written 
short stories. Your stories by adult au- 
thors are wonderful, but I can find these 
elsewhere. What I really appreciate are 
those stories, poems, and essays written 
by teen-agers all over the country. I 
think it would be interesting also to 
have some material written by students 





in such neighboring countries as Can- 
ada and South America. This would 
promote our “good neighbor” policy, 
and we would benefit by learning what 
teen-agers in other countries are doing 
and thinking. 


Audree Joseph 
West H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


. . . include more short biographies 
of famous people such as presidents, au- 
thors, inventors, stage and screen actors, 
foreign leaders, etc. From such a feature 
students would learn while reading an 
interesting story. You might even spon- 
sor a contest for the best biographical 
sketch of a famous person written by 
a student. 


Lois Snodgrass 
Washington (Pa.) HS. 


. . . like to see this magazine take 
the lead in an educational program to 
combat the evils of early smoking and 
drinking. 

Betty Rackow 
Benjamin Franklin H.S., Rochester, N. Y. 


. include more articles on hunting, 
fishing, and outdoor life. 


Bob Anderson 
Seaside (Oregon) Union HS. 


. .. have more news about the latest 
scientific developments. 


Ralph Forrey 
Washington H.S., Salina, Kansas 


. . . have a short article on girls’ 
sports as well as boys’ sports. 


Shirley Washbond 
Seaside (Oregon) Union HS. 


. « . include a “what’s new” page 
which could contain varied subject 
matter. It could include lists of good 
movies and interesting books. And 
students could send in letters telling 
what their schools and communities 
were doing. 

Carol McKelligott 
Bishop Muldoon H.S., Rockford, Ill. 


. . . like to see some space devoted 
to articles on teen-agers in other coun- 
tries. Their activities would be of great 
interest, Let’s widen support of the U.N. 
by uniting the young people of different 
nations! 


Rosemarie Chnuilewski 
St. Thomas Aquinas H.S., Detroit, Mich. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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@ THIRD PARTY IN ‘48? Will Henry 
A. Wallace run for President on a third 
party ticket? 

The question took on immediate im- 
portance recently following a-declara- 
tion by the Progressive Citizens of 
America that it would support former 
Vice-President Wallace’s candidacy for 
President in the November election. 

The political career of the former 
Iowa editor has been a colorful one. 
He first attracted national attention as 
Secretary of Agriculture in President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 1933-37 admin- 
istration. He was later FDR’s successful 
Vice-Presidential running mate for the 
1941-45 term. He left the Cabinet posi- 
tion of Secretary of Commerce in Sep- 
tember, 1946, after breaking with Presi- 
dent Truman on foreign policy matters. 
Since then Wallace has urged that the 
U. S. try to work on more friendly terms 
with Russia. 

The Progressive Citizens of America 
is one of two major political groups of 
“independents,” people with liberal 
views often critical of both major par- 
ties. The other group is the Americans 
for Democratic Action. The ADA gen- 
erally supports Mr. Truman’s present 
firm policy toward Russia. 

As soon as the PCA decided to back 
a Wallace third party move, rumblings 
of opposition were heard from inde- 
pendents, inside and outside the PCA. 
Such opposition comes from two 
sources: 

1. Those who believe a third party 
movement -is futile. If Wallace runs, 
they say, he will take votes from Mr. 
Truman and insure a GOP victory. 

2. Those who believe that the Wal- 
lace movement is dominated by com- 
munists, 

P.S. As of the end of December 
Wallace had not yet announced whether 
he was ready to be a candidate. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


@ PALESTINE. A miniature war is in 
progress in the Holy Land. Since No- 
vember 29, when the United Nations 
General Assembly voted to partition 
Palestine into separate Jewish and Arab 
states, there has been continuous riot- 
ing and fighting. 

The British army, though maintaining 
a neutral position, has been accused by 
both sides of partiality. The Jewish 
Agency (which represents the Jews in 
Palestine) has also charged that the 
British-controlled Palestinian police 
force should not be trusted to maintain 
order. Because of the large percentage 
of Arabs in the police force, it is not 
likely to defend the Jews from attack. 

For this reason, the Jewish Agency 


__ has requested the British authorities to 


ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS — 





recognize the Haganah as an official 
Jewish militia. The British have thus 
far refused to do this. 

The Haganah is the Jewish defense 
force. It consists of more than 70,000 
armed and well-trained men. There is 
also the Irgun Zvai Leumi a Jewish ex- 
tremist organization which is opposed to 
the moderate policies of the Haganah. 

Late last month the leaders of the 
seven Arab league nations, which have 
a joint population of 33,000,000, ended 
their “strategy conference” in Cairo. 
They announced that they will send 
recruits, money, and arms to Arabs in 
Palestine. 

Large-scale fighting is expected after 
May 15, when the British withdraw 
their troops from the Holy Land. It will 
then be the responsibility of a five- 
nation U.N. commission to maintain 
order until October 1 when the separate 
Jewish and Arab states are to emerge. 








Press Assn. 
YEARS AGO a sight like this would 
have filled people with terror. Today it’s 
just a math problem for astronomers. 


They figure this “new” comet, photo- 
graphed over Australia, is 90 million 
miles away and has tails as long as 20 
million miles. It is expected to be visible 
in this hemisphere this month. 


















































LABOR-MANAGEMEN] 


@ JOHN L. LEWIS suddenly pulled his 
United Mine Workers out of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor last month. 4 

The mine chieftain acted with char "9 
acteristic gruffness. Using his usual um- 7 
abridged vocabulary he sent this note 
to William Green, AFL president: 

“We disaffiliate.” 4 
What’s Behind It: Lewis is one of 
America’s most powerful ‘labor leaders. 7 
He has repeatedly “disaffiliated” from 
labor federations when they have not 

followed his lead. 

His latest move makes the UMW an 
independent union once again. At the 
recent AFL convention, Lewis found ; 
himself a minority of one on the union | 
executive board in refusing to sign.the 
noncommunist statement required by | 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. No one 
believes Lewis is a Communist, but he 3 
is against having anything to do with 
the new labor law. 

Repudiated by the AFL on this, he — 
has now moved out on his own. Backin © 
1936, Lewis led the miners and several ~ 
other unions out of the AFL, to form ~ 
what has become the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 4 

Lewis walked out of the CIO in 1942, = 
again in a minority on union policy. He ~~ 
brought the UMW back into the AFL | 
in 1945. He may now attempt to extend 7 
his union to cover other labor groups. : 


@ A RUBLE REVOLUTION has taken ~~ 
place in Russia. By order of the Soviet ~ 
government, the value of the ruble (Rus- 4 
sian unit of currency) has been reduced — 
by as much as 90 per cent. q 
The Russian people were told to tum 9 
in all their cash at the rate of ten old 
rubles for one new ruble. They were 4 
given seven days in which to do so, 
Those who had savings in the banks ~~ 
were given better exchange rates. These 
ranged from even exchange on the first 
8,000 rubles to  three-for-one for” | 
amounts over 10,000 rubles. Those ~ 
hardest hit were the peasants, many of 
whom keep their savings under the 
mattress. ry 
Workers’ wages are to remain un- 
changed. That is, the same number of 
new rubles is to be paid as be 
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ADDING UP 
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Thus industrial workers stand to gain. 
' The Soviet government also an- 
nounced the ending of all food ration- 
ing. No longer will ration coupons be 
required to purchase food. 

Previously, there had been a dual 
system of distribution: (a) government 
Stores where rationed goods were sold 
at fixed prices; and (b) the so-called 
“free market” where commodities were 
sold unrationed, but at much higher 


Under the new decree the free mar- 
kets are abolished and uniform fixed 
prices are established. 

What's Behind It: The prime reason 
for these drastic reforms is inflation. 
This “capitalistic disease” has also been 
plaguing the Soviet ‘system. Inflation 
sets in when there is a shortage of com- 
modities. Prices go up for the few goods 
that are available. ; 

The official rate of a ruble is 19 cents. 
Under the new price schedule, a pound 
of bread costs 27 cents; milk, 45 cents 
@ quart; a man’s suit, $266. 

Perhaps a better way of comparing 
prices in Russia and the United States 
is to compute how long the average 
Russian and the average American have 
to work to earn the price of certain 

s. 
os a loaf of bread costs the Russian 
factory worker the average earnings of 
$1 minutes’ work (the American, seven 
Minutes); a man’s suit of clothes—four 
‘weeks for the Russian, 25 hours 20 
Minutes for the American. 


U. §. AND THE WORLD 


@ DEADLOCK IN LONDON. The 
Russians have a word for it. The word 
> 48 michevo. It means “nothing.” That 
word just about sums up what was ac- 
complished at the fifth session of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The Big 4 Council met in London last 
month to talk over peace terms for 
Germany and Austria. After three weeks 
the session ended in complete disagree- 
ment. On all important points Russia’s 
=. Molotov opposed the three western 
"powers. 

> On the question of Austria, France 


} made this suggestion: That Russia drop 


her claim to all German-owned property 


© am Eastern Austria, in return for half of 


= Austria’s oil production and $100,000,- 
» 000. Molotov refused. After the confer- 


= ence Russia offered to consider making 


§@ Compromise on her claims in Austria. 

any was the real stumbling 
block. The wartime Allies disagreed 
Over reparations, boundaries, and the 





form of Germany’s future government. 
World Week story on Germany, coming 
in Jan. 19 issue, will review the dispute 
and its probable effect on Germany’s 
future. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


@ ENIWETOK is a lonely spot. It is a 
sort of coral necklace of 40 tiny island 
“beads,” far out in the vast Pacific. It 
lies about halfway between Hawaii and 
the Philippines. The nearest land is 
more than 100 miles away. The 147 na- 
tives of the atoll are being moved to 
another island. 

But don’t get the idea that you can 
spend a nice, quiet vacation there. You 
couldn’t even get near the place. Even 
the United Nations is barred. 

For Eniwetok will become a “forbid- 
den fortress of the atom.” The U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission plans to 
test atomic weapons there. 

Eniwetok was chosen because, among 
other advantages, there are hundreds 
of miles of open sea to westward, the 
direction in which the wind usually 
blows. Winds from Eniwetok may 
carry radio-active particles. 

U.S. Marines seized Eniwetok from 
the Japanese in 1944. It is part of the 
Marshall Island graup, which the U. S. 
holds as a U.N. “strategic trusteeship.” 


THE AMERICAS fp 
@ VENEZUELA. For the first time in 


Venezuela’s history, a direct and demo- 
cratic election was held for a president 
and a congress. The balloting was se. 
cret. More than I,- 
500,000 voters went 
to the polls. All men 
and women over 18, 
including illiterates, 
were eligible to vote. 

The victor in the 
presidential contest 
was the 63-year-old 
writer and educator, 
Romulo Gallegos. He 
was the candidate of 
the moderate Socialist Democratic Ac- 
tion party. By a margin of almost 4 to 1, 
he defeated the candidate of the Catho- 
lic Conservative Copei party. 

What's Behind It: Oil-rich Venezuela 
has an area of 350,000 square miles 
(larger than Texas and Oklahoma) and 
a population of 4,000,000. Almost two 
fifths of the people are illiterate. 

In October, 1945, the government of 
General Isaias Medina was overthrown 
and a temporary regime established 
under the Socialist leader, Dr. Romulo 
Betancourt. Since then the country has 
been under the control of the majority 
Socialist Democratic Action party. 


INP 
ROMULO GALLEGOS 





PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 
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“v4 
International News Photo 


Is this a “new low” in automobiles? This midget electric car was designed by a 
former Japanese pilot. It runs on a 30-volt battery, and can whiz along at 30 miles 
an hour. Here it passes under the amazed gaze of an American military police- 
man on the Ginza, Tokyo’s main street. Principal drawbacks in the toy-like 
roadster: Its battery must be recharged every six hours, and it cost $2,400. 
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= : ERE’S a quick-quiz for you: 


“What nation’s flag is red with a 
field of blue, on which there is a 
large five-pointed white star surrounded 
by five smaller white stars?” 

The answer to this 64-rupee question 

—the Union of Burma. January 4, 
1948, is Independence Day for this 
newest of Asia’s nations. It was formerly 
part of the British Empire. 

The national colors, flying over the 
capital city of Rangoon, remind Burma’s 
people both of their past and their pres- 
ent. The basic design of the flag, a big 
white star on a red background, was 
used as the banner of the Burmese 
Resistance during the recent war, The 
Resistance Movement helped the Allies 
drive the Japanese out of Burma. The 
five little stars stand for the five native 
groups that are now united in the Union 
of Burma: the Burmese, Karens, Shans, 
Kachins, and Chins. 

Ancestors of all these groups were 
Mongolian tribesmen who migrated 
south from western China and Tibet 
hundreds of years ago. Largest and most 
important group are the Burmese. They 
comprise two thirds of Burma’s 17,000,- 
000 people. They are Buddhists* by re- 
ligion Compared to other Orientals, 
they have a high standard of living and 





Pacific Asia, Headline Book 66, Foreign Policy Assn. 


Homes of Burma's chief tribes are 
in areas marked by slight shoding. 
Kachin region is claimed by China. 


ur wv é 
After 62 years of British rule, the 
Burmese become a free people on January 4 


education. Most men can read and write. 
More than 800,000 children attend 
state-sponsored schools. Women have 
more freedom than in other parts of the 
Orient, and often engage in business. 

The other four groups are tribes 
which live mostly in the interior or in 
the hilly sections of Burma. Many of the 
Karens, the largest and most advanced 
of these tribes, are Christians. 

Large numbers of Hindus and Chi- 
nese also live in Burma. 

Western rule lasted only a little while 
in the long history of Burma. For many 
centuries this land, the size of France, 


Pa —— ue 
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pene by Edwin w. Dobrotks 

These lacquer workers are typical 
of Burma’s skilled craftsmen, who 
also do fine work in jade and gold. 





was divided into warring native king- 
doms. Then came British traders, eager 
to gather the wealth of the East. Dis- 
putes about trade, and about the frontier 
with India (which the British had oc- 
cupied), led to war between Burmese 
and British. By 1885 the British had 
conquered the last native kingdom. In 
1886 Burma became part of India. 

The Burmese did not like British rule, 
Many of them wanted a nation of their 
own. This nationalist movement grew 
so strong that, in 1935, the British de- 
cided to separate Burma from India and 
to grant Burma some self-rule (these 
changes became effective in 1937). 

Burmese leaders were still not satis- 
fied. In the hope of gaining full inde- 
pendence, many Burmese cooperated 
with the Japanese who invaded their 
country in 1942. But the “independence” 
they received from the Japanese proved 
completely “phony.” 

Angered at oppressive rule by the 
Japanese, some Burmese joined guerrilla 
bands to help the Allies liberate the 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 





country. Some of these guerrilla 
had previously cooperated with # 
Japanese. One of these leaders was 
young general U Aung San (“U” is 
Burmese title of respect, roughly transe 
lated “uncle”). Aung San a peer of 
the Anti-Fascist People’s 
League, which became Burma’s chief — 
political party. 

On December 20, 1946, the British 
government announced that Burma 
could have her long-desired independ- 
ence. Burma was allowed to choose 
either to become a dominion of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations, or to 
leave the Commonwealth altogether, 
Burma chose to become a republic and 
to leave the Commonwealth. 4 

U Aung San, aged 32, became prem= ~ 
ier. Last July political enemies armed ~ 
with machine guns burst into a meeting 
of his cabinet. They killed Aung San 
and seven of his ministers. 

Thakin Nu, a close friend of Aung 
San, is now premier. On October 17 he — 
signed a treaty with Britain which pro- 
vided for Burma’s final independence. 


The Delta — Burma’s “Rice Bowl” a 


Facts of geography explain why life — 
is easier in Burma than in most Eastern’ 
countries. Burma’s great river, the 
muddy Irrawaddy, has built a vast ae 4 4 
fertile delta on the edge of the Indian — 
Ocean. Every summer the moisture- — 
laden monsoon wind blows off the — 
ocean and drenches Burma’s coasts with — 
rain. Few crops can live in the hot, wet 
climate of the Irrawaddy delta. Ont 
crop which thrives on that sort of © 
weather is rice. The delta is one of the — a 
world’s richest rice-growing regions. 

Burma, which has a relatively small 
population compared to nearby india 3 
and China, grows more than a 
rice to feed her people. The result is ~ 
that: (1) Burma is one of the few parts 
of the Orient where people seldom — 
starve; (2) about half of the rice 
is not needed in the country and 
usually shipped abroad. Millions Bs 
Chinese, Indians, and Malayans, who — 
depend on rice from Burma for i a 
went hungry when the war cut 
Burma’s export trade. Rice exports are 
still very low but are expected to rise 
this year. 



































































BURMESE WRITING TRANSLATED — 
mayo PRONOUNCED JAT —= RUPEE | f 

P'YAH = PAGODA: 
GO Dts * CHOWNG < SCHOOL 
coos - LAIR = RICELAND 
Saaps « MOE OWIN = THERA 
aes) ls 

Illustration by Edwin W. B 


THIM- BAW = SHIP 
Sample words of Burmese lang 
which is understood throughout Bi 
ma. Tribes also have own la 
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‘cha of recovery when we fall i 
" gp are hurt in an accident. 


This means: 

THAT you will probably live longer 
than your grandparents. The average 
man born in 1900 could expect to live 
48 years, and the average woman 
born in 1900, 51 years. If you were 
born about 1930, you could expect 
(if you are a boy) to live 59 years. 
Girls born in 1930 have a “life ex- 
pectancy” of 62 years. The figures 
are. still going up. Boys born in 1945 
have a life expectancy of 64.4 years, 
and girls born in 1945, 69.5 years. 

THAT our population is “growing old- 
er.” In 1940 there were 14,000,000 
Americans aged 60 or more. In 1960 
there will be 20,000,000. You can 
expect to hear demands for more ex- 
tensive medical services and social 
security, because older people need 
these services more than younger 
ones. 

THAT our country’s power to produce 
the goods and services we need is 
increasing. We are not becoming a 
“nation in wheel chairs” just because 
we have more older people than in 
former years. On the contrary, we 
have a growing number of persons 
aged 20 to 60 years of age — the time 
of life when men and women can do 
their best work and have the most to 
contribute to building America. 


2. RISING MARRIAGE RATE 


During the 1930s the marriage rate 
fell. “Hard times” during the great busi- 
ness depression of those years discour- 
aged young people from getting mar- 
ried. Since the start of World War II, 
however, the number of marriages has 
risen rapidly. 


This means: 


THAT the number of families is in-— 


creasing faster than the population 
as a whole. 

THAT there is a large and growing 
need for houses, home appliances, 
and similar goods which are bought 
more often for the use of a family 
than for the use of a single indi- 
vidual. 

THAT you could expect a— 


3. RISING BIRTH RATE 


Until recent years the American birth 
rate had been falling steadily for a long 
time. In 1915, the first year for which 
we have official statistics, there were 25 
habies born for every 1,000 persons in 
the country. By 1933 the birth rate had 
dropped to its lowest point in our his- 
tory, 16.6. During and after World War 
Il the birth rate rose rapidly. 


This means: 
THAT new schools must be built to 


| prevent serious overcrowding in the 
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Our population is growing ... 


next few years. By 1960 it is esti- 

mated that there will be 5,000,000 

more children under the age of 14 

years than there were in 1940. 
THAT we must keep increasing our 

supply of food, goods, and services to 

meet the needs of these consumers of 
the future. 

Taking all these trends together, we 
reach this conclusion: America will have 
a growing number of people available 
to do the work of the nation. We have 
already reached the record peacetime 
employment peak of “60,000,000 jobs.” 
By 1960 the Twentieth Century Fund 
expects that our “labor force” (that part 


of our population available to work .for ‘ 


pay) will number 63,400,000. 
There will be several important 


Based on Twentieth Century Fund survey 3 


... and “growing older.” — 4 
changes in the labor force. It will in- aq 


clude more women, for one thing. xa 
Another trend is the increasing skill — 


We 
+ 


of our labor force. In 1910 unskilled ~ 
workers (including farm hands, labor- 
ers, and domestic servants) amounted ~~ 
tc more than a third of our labor foree. 
In 1940 only about one fourth of the ~~ 
labor force was composed of unskilled 
workers. Between 1910 and 1940 
greatest increases were in the number 
of semi-skilled workers and clerks. The 
number of skilled and professional work- 
ers also rose. =a 
Both in numbers and in skill, then, ~ 
the United States has the human ree 
sources to remain a mighty and prog 
perous nation. 
Next Week: Distribution 




















Map shows probable changes in number of Representatives per state 
Congress is reapportioned* about 1950. The reason: shifting f 
The West Coast, which gained in population during the war, will 
more say in Congress. Population losses were greatest in Midwest 
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Havana, CuBAa 


HIS sun-flooded, picture-postcard, 

little capital of a little republic in 

the Antilles is living its moment of 
“Wiistoric grandeur. For the next few 
weeks, Havana is the capital not only 
Of tiny Cuba but of the entire world. 
Under its hospitable blue skies, deci- 
sions are being made which will affect 
the welfare and happiness of people in 
every corner of the globe. 

The friendly Cubans are playing host 
to over a thousand delegates from 
62 countries — the largest international 
peering on record — who have come 

to-try to cure economic ills that 
too often in the past have led to war. 
| The United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment — despite its 
dull-sounding name — is an exciting ad- 
venture in international relations. It is 
a@ daring, imaginative attempt to bring 
peace and prosperity to a world that 
is today neither peaceful nor prosper- 


© ous. In this special sense, it is the most 


t world conference since the 
end of World War II. 
> The Cuban people are mindful of 
this fact. They are very proud that their 
democratic homeland, small as it is com- 
‘pared to the Big Powers (area: 45,000 
» square miles, population 5,000,000), 
Whas been chosen as the spot for this 
Momentous meeting. Your correspond- 
went heard this sentiment from the lips 
OF the nation’s president, Dr. Ramon 
Grau San Martin. 


By Irving D. W. Talmadge 


Fereign Affairs Editor, Scholastic Magazines 


FIRST-HAND 


REPORT 


ON HAVANA ITC 
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He heard it, too, expressed less elo- 
quently but with equal sincerity, from 
the man in the street — the barber, the 
waiter, the school boy, the bootblack in 
the park opposite the Palacio Presiden- 
cial: “It is a big thing for our little 
land, senor.” 

The United Nations button in my 
lapel brought smiles and warm hand- 
shakes from strangers in the street. It is 
ho use to explain to them (as I have 
tried vainly) that you are not a dele- 
gato, but merely a representative of the 
prensa. To the Cubans, you are nothing 
less than an ambassador on a mission 
of international significance. And they 
treat you as such. 

There are many press “ambassadors” 
covering this conference — a corps of 
some 150 news hawks of the world’s 
leading newspapers, magazines, radio 
networks. Among them, as usual at 
important U. N. meetings, was Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ own correspondent. 

As your representative, I attended 
the festive inaugural session of the 
Havana Conference. I was also privi- 
leged to attend the sumptuous recep- 
tion given by President Grau to the 
heads of the delegations at the Presi- 
dential Palace. It is easy in this colorful, 
semi-tropical land to be hopeful about 
the United Nations, about peace, about 
the world at large. 

Havana itself is two cities in one — 
the old Spanish town with its narrow, 
winding streets; and the new stream- 
lined capital with broad palm-tree-lined 
boulevards. For this Conferencia de las 
Naciones Unidas she is decked out in 
her brightest colors. Flags of all the 
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Trade 
Shifts 
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attending countries fly from _hastily- 
erected poles in front of the nation’s 
imposing Capitolia, the seat of the Con- 
ference. On opening day its 100-odd 
steps were covered with a red plush 
carpet. The Capitolia is modeled after 
our own Capitol in Washington. 

In the corridors of the Capitolia 
these days, you hear every language of 
the world spoken — except one: Rus- 
sian. Soviet Russia, though invited, has 
chosen not to attend this Confefence. 
This is regrettable but not serious. 

As the chairman of one of the major 
delegations pointed out to us, Russia is 
not a leading international trade coun- 
try. She is responsible for only two per 
cent of all international trade. If you 
include her satellite neighbors, the fig- 
ure is still only five per cent. Here at 
this Conference are represented nations 
which do from 90 to 95 per cent of all 
international trade. “Of course,” he 
added, “we would like to have Russia 
and all those other countries join us. 
The latch-string is on the outside. They 
can come-in any time they want to.” 

Actually some of the Soviet satellite 
states are present — Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Finland. The Polish delegate, 
Stanislaw Raczkowski, made an amaz- 
ing declaration at the Conference. He 
said that his country traded almost 
exclusively with Russia “not because we 
like it . . . but because we found our- 
selves after the war in a compulsory 
situation.” 

There are many new faces at this 
international get - together — among 


them are the representatives of the re- | 
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Cartoonist Willard Mullin brings home the vital importance of world trade. 


cently born independent states of Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Pakistan. In addition to 
51 members of the United Nations, 
there are delegations from Eire, Austria, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Trans-Jordan, 
Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia, and the Al- 
lied Control Commissions in Japan, 
Korea, and Germany. All told, 62 coun- 
tries are represented. 

The purpose of this Conference is to 
approve a charter for the proposed ITO 
— International Trade Organization (see 
Oct. 6 issue and United Nations in 
Action, Oct. 20 issue). The ITO will 
be one of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. , 

The draft charter was shaped in a 
series of prior conferences held in Lon- 
don, New York, and Geneva since 
October, 1946. It is the work of a pre- 
paratory committee of 18 countries, in 
which the U. S. played a leading part. 

In recent years many countries have 
tried to keep out goods made in other 
nations. World trade shrank. As a result 
factories closed; there were fewer jobs; 
people had fewer goods. The ITO, when 
set up, will try to get governments to 
change any laws (such as high tariffs 
and similar devices) that tend to stran- 
gle international commerce. In a word, 
it will strike to break down the walls 
that block the free flow of goods among 
countries, 

Its other important functions will be 


to encourage new industries in undevel- 
oped countries and to provide ways to 
settle trade disputes among nations. 
All these steps, it is hoped, will also 
raise the level of employment through- 
out the world. 

It is because “trade wars” have often 
bred “shooting wars” that the idea for 
the ITO was conceived. 

Already 23 of the nations attending 
this Conference have jumped the gun 
by putting into effect one of the pro- 
visions of the proposed charter — that 
calling on all members to work toward 
tariff reductions. These countries, which 
include the United States, are respon- 
sible for 65 per cent of the world’s 
trade. 

The agreement for mutual reduction 
of tariffs was signed in Geneva on Oc- 
tober 30, and came into effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. On that day, the United 
States dropped its tariff wall to the low- 
est point since 1913. Cuts up to 50 per 
cent — the limit allowed by Congress — 
were made in import duties on more 
than 3,500 commodities. The other 22 
countries made similar tariff cuts on 
goods from the U. S. and other nations, 

The Conference opened in Havana 
on November 21 and is expected to 
last until Feb. 1, 1948. The proceed- 
ings ‘are conducted in English, French, 
and Spanish. Although only the first 
two tongues are the official “working 
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of the United Nations, 

ish was added because it is the 
guage of Cuba. Speeches are . 
simultaneously, and the delegates listen 
in on portable radio receivers. - ; 





world thrown eut of balance 
war, conditions of prosperity that s 
reach all of us.” 
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Dr. Grau, the President of: os cae 
delivered the opening address. He told 
the delegates that their task was closely 
linked to the task of peace. “You have — 
before you, Honorable Delegates, the ~ 
grave responsibility of erecting, in ._ Pe 
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Speaker on behalf of the United Na- 


tions was Benjamin Cohen of Chile, 


Assistant Secretary-General of the U.N. 


He urged that the delegates make a 3 


“solemn pledge” to work for interna- 


tional cooperation to raise standards of ~ 


employment, production and 
tion. He asked them to cotablish a a 


of conduct for nations which would 
make the best use of the world’s re 


sources for the common welfare of all. 


I later button-holed Mr. Cohen and | as 


asked him point-blank whether he felt 
the Conference would succeed. 


“I am confident,” he replied, “that 


sound foundations for future interna- 
tional understandings in economic mat 
ters will be concluded in the United” 


Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 


ployment. 3 

“Through World Week,” he added, 
“I wish to ask educators* every-— 
where to focus the attention of students 
and teachers upon the far flung impli-- 
cations of a greater and freer develop- 
ment of international trade. No modern 
standard of civilized living can exist — 
now without the use of products ex- 
changed on a universal basis among the 


peoples of the world.” 





“Primary Objective . .. 


of the Havana Conference 
on Trade and Employment is. to 
raise standards of living around 
the world through an increase im 
production and in the flow of 
international commerce. i 


“Il am sure that the readers of | . 


World Week will appreciate the 
importance of lowering barriers 
to trade, and of increasing pro- 


duction, employment, and stand- 


ards of living, if we are to create 
the basis for a peaceful and pros- 
perous world.” 
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Havana, CuBA 


HIS sun-flooded, picture-postcard, 
little capital of a little republic in 
the Antilles is living its moment of 
“Wistoric grandeur. For the next few 
weeks, Havana is the capital not only 
of tiny Cuba but of the entire world. 
Under its hospitable blue skies, deci- 
sions are being made which will affect 
the welfare and happiness of people in 
@very corner of the globe. 
_ The friendly Cubans are playing host 
» to over a thousand delegates from 
> 68 countries — the largest international 
gag on record — who have come 
to.try to cure economic ills that 
too often in the past have led to war. 
| The United Nations Conference on 
‘Trade and Employment — despite its 
dull-sounding name — is an exciting ad- 
venture in international relations. It is 
© @ daring, imaginative attempt to bring 
| peace and prosperity to a world that 
is today neither peaceful nor prosper- 
ous. In this special sense, it is the most 
t world conference since the 
‘end of World War II. 
The Cuban people are mindful of 
» this fact. They are very proud that their 
)) democratic homeland, small as it is com- 
Pared to the Big Powers (area: 45,000 
| square miles, population 5,000,000), 
thas been chosen as the spot for this 
Momentous meeting. Your correspond- 
‘ent heard this sentiment from the lips 
"@f the nation’s president, Dr. Ramon 
Grau San Martin. 


“By Irving D. W. Talmadge 


Fereign Affairs Editor, Scholastic Magazines 












FIRST-HAND REPORT 
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He heard it, too, expressed less elo- 
quently but with equal sincerity, from 
the man in the street — the barber, the 
waiter, the school boy, the bootblack in 
the park opposite the Palacio Presiden- 
cial: “It is a big thing for our little 
land, senor.” 

The United Nations button in my 
lapel brought smiles and warm hand- 
shakes from strangers in the street. It is 
ho use to explain to them (as I have 
tried vainly) that you are not a dele- 
gato, but merely a representative of the 
prensa. To the Cubans, you are nothing 
less than an ambassador on a mission 
of international significance. And they 
treat you as such. 

There are many press “ambassadors” 
covering this conference — a corps of 
some 150 news hawks of the world’s 
leading newspapers, magazines, radio 
networks. Among them, as usual at 
important U. N. meetings, was Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ own correspondent. 

As your representative, I attended 
the festive inaugural session of the 
Havana Conference. I was also privi- 
leged to attend the sumptuous recep- 
tion given by President Grau to the 
heads of the delegations at the Presi- 
dential Palace. It is easy in this colorful, 
semi-tropical land to be hopeful about 
the United Nations, about peace, about 
the world at large. 

Havana itself is two cities in one — 
the old Spanish town with its narrow, 
winding streets; and the new stream- 
lined capital with broad palm-tree-lined 
boulevards. For this Conferencia de las 
Naciones Unidas she is decked out in 
her brightest colors. Flags of all the 


CONFERENCE 


attending countries fly from _hastily- 
erected poles in front of the nation’s 
imposing Capitolia, the seat of the Con- 
ference. On opening day its 100-odd 
steps were covered with a red plush 
carpet. The Capitolia is modeled after 
our own Capitol in Washington. 

In the corridors of the Capitolia 
these days, you hear every language of 
the world spoken — except one: Rus- 
sian. Soviet Russia, though invited, has 
chosen not to attend this Confefence. 
This is regrettable but not serious. 

As the chairman of one of the major 
delegations pointed out to us, Russia is 
not a leading international trade coun- 
try. She is responsible for only two per 
cent of all international trade. If you 
include her satellite neighbors, the fig- 
ure is still only five per cent. Here at 
this Conference are represented nations 
which do from 90 to 95 per cent of all 
international trade. “Of course,” he 
added, “we would like to have Russia 
and all those other countries join us. 
The latch-string is on the outside. They 
can come-in any time they want to.” 

Actually some of the Soviet satellite 
states are present — Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Finland. The Polish delegate, 
Stanislaw Raczkowski, made an amaz- 
ing declaration at the Conference. He 
said that his country traded almost 
exclusively with Russia “not because we 
like it . . . but because we found our- 
selves after the war in a compulsory 
situation.” 

There are many new faces at this 
international get - together — among 


them are the representatives of the re-_ 
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Cartoonist Willard Mullin brings home the vital importance of world trade. 


cuntly born independent states of Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Pakistan. In addition to 
51 members of the United Nations, 
there are delegations from Eire, Austria, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Trans-Jordan, 
Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia, and the Al- 
lied Control Commissions in Japan, 
Korea, and Germany. All told, 62 coun- 
tries are represented. 

The purpose of this Conference is to 
approve a charter for the proposed ITO 
— International Trade Organization (see 
Oct. 6 issue and United Nations in 
Action, Oct. 20 issue). The ITO will 
be one of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. 

The draft charter was shaped in a 
series of prior conferences held in Lon- 
don, New York, and Geneva since 
October, 1946. It is the work of a pre- 
paratory committee of 18 countries, in 
which the U. S. played a leading part. 

In recent years many countries have 
tried to keep out goods made in other 
nations. World trade shrank. As a result 
factories closed; there were fewer jobs; 

people had fewer goods. The ITO, when 
set up, will try to get governments to 
change any laws (such as high tariffs 
and similar devices) that tend to stran- 
gle international commerce. In a word, 
it will strike to break down the walls 
that block the free flow of goods among 
countries, 


_ Its other important functions will be 


to encourage new industries in undevel- 
oped countries and to provide ways to 
settle trade disputes among nations. 
All these steps, it is hoped, will also 
raise the level of employment through- 
out the world. 

It is because “trade wars” have often 
bred “shooting wars” that the idea for 
the ITO was conceived. 

Already 23 of the nations attending 
this Conference have jumped the gun 
by putting into effect one of the pro- 
visions of the proposed charter — that 
calling on all members to work toward 
tariff reductions. These countries, which 
include the United States, are respon- 
sible for 65 per cent of the world’s 
trade. 

The agreement for mutual reduction 
of tariffs was signed in Geneva on Oc- 
tober 30, and came into effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. On that day, the United 
States dropped its tariff wall to the low- 
est point since 1913. Cuts up to 50 per 
cent — the limit allowed by Congress — 
were made in import duties on more 
than 3,500 commodities. The other 22 
countries made similar tariff cuts on 
goods from the U. S. and other nations. 

The Conference opened in Havana 
on November 21 and is expected to 
last until Feb. 1, 1948. The proceed- 
ings ‘are conducted in English, French, 
and Spanish. Although only the first 
two tongues are the official“ “working 
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languages” of the United Nations, Span- 
ish was added because it is the lan- 
guage of Cuba. Speeches are 
simultaneously, and the delegates aes 
in on portable radio receivers. 

Dr. Grau, the President of 2 : 
delivered the opening address, He ee 
the delegates that their task was closely 
linked to the task of peace. “You have — 
before you, Honorable Delegates, the © 
grave responsibility of erecting, in @ 2B 
world thrown eut of balance the 
war, conditions of prosperity that s 
reach all of us.” 

Speaker on behalf of the United Na- 
tions was Benjamin Cohen of Chile, — = 
Assistant Secretary-General of the U.N. 

He urged that the delegates make a — a 
“solemn pledge” to work for interma- — 
pes cooperation to raise standards of 
employment, production and 

tion. He asked them to ee 

of conduct for nations which would 
make the best use of the world’s re- a 
sources for the common welfare of all. 

I later button-holed Mr. Cohen and 
asked him point-blank whether he felt 
the Conference would succeed. 

“I am confident,” he replied, “that 
sound foundations for future interna-~ 
tional understandings in economic mat ~ 
ters will be concluded in the United — 
Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 


ployment. 

“Through World Week,” he added, — 
“I wish to ask educators * every- Se 
where to focus the attention of students — 
and teachers upon the far flung impli- 
cations of a greater and freer develop- — 3 
ment of international trade. No modern 
standard of civilized living can exist — 
now without the use of products ex- 
changed on a universal basis among the 
peoples of the world.” oop 











“Primary Objective . .. 


... Of the Havana Conference 
on Trade and Employment isto 
raise standards of living around a 
the world through an increase im 
production and in the flow of et 
international commerce. 3 
"Il am sure that the readers of | . ~ 
World Week will appreciate the —— 
importance of lowering barriers 
to trade, and of increasing prd- 
duction, employment, and stamd- 
ards of living, if we are to create 
the basis for a peaceful and pros- ——— 
perous world.” a 


WiiuiaM L. Cayton, : 
Chairman, U. S. Delegation ~~ 
to United Nations Conference ~—_— 
on Trade and Employment” 
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Labor’s rights are result of events that were turning 
points. Strike in 1827 of Philadelphia carpenters in- 
spired first organization of unions on national basis. 


Freedom 


HERE'S another rat,” a girl screamed, as she 

jumped away from her machine, knocking over 

the packing case on which she had been sitting. 
The rats were bad enough, but even worse was the 
manure, shovelled down into the damp cellar from 
the stable above. 

These girls worked in a New York “white goods” 
factory of the 1890s. They worked a twelve to fourteen 
hour day for only three dollars a week! 

Of course, all factories were not as bad as this. Many 
employers have always been fair and even generous to 


a _. their employees. But workers felt that their lives and 


health could not be left to the whim of employers who 
could also be unfair and brutal. 

When our Bill of Rights was adopted, the problems 
that faced labor in the 19th century had scarcely ap- 
peared. Labor’s problems as we know them began with 
James Watt's invention of the steam engine. Once a 
craftsman owned the tools he worked with. The new 
“industrial revolution” put large and costly machines 
into factories. Without the machines which he did not 
own, the worker was helpless! 

More and more people left their farms to work in 
factories. And as the number of factory workers in- 
creased their needs became clearer. 

Laborers made a few local efforts in America to form 
unions as early as 1792. The strength of unions was first 
shown by the Philadelphia carpenters in 1827, when 


| they went on strike for a ten hour day. “Combinations 


of workmen” were at that time considered illegal con- 


| spiracies by the courts. But in 1842 they were declared 
= legal by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 


Gras No. 13 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


Strike in 1902 by coal miners brought threat by Pres. 
Theodore Roosevelt to take over mines when the miners 
tried to arbitrate and owners refused. Owners gave in. 


of Labor 


Rise of National Labor Unions 


The first really big national organization of labor, the 
Knights of Labor, came after the Civil War. Although 
it was short-lived, it was responsible for some legisla- 
tive reforms. The next successful attempt came in 1886. 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

The A.F.L grew strong and today is one of the two 
big national labor organizations. It organized workers 
through their crafts, classifying them according to the 
tools with which they worked; for example, carpenters, 
plumbers, etc. 

In 1936 the A.F.L. suspended ten A.F.L. unions 
which wanted to organize into one union workers 
throughout a whole industry, such as automobiles or 
radios. The suspended groups set up a rival body, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, composed of 
such “industrial unions.” 

Today these two great organizatians compete with 
each other for the control of labor. There are some 
labor unions not affiliated with either of them. The 
most powerful of these independent unions are the 
Railroad Brotherhoods. Altogether, union membership 
in our country is around fifteen million. 

It was not until 1935 that a plan was worked out for 
federal supervision of labor on a large scale. This was 
done by the National Labor Relations Act, generally 
known as the Wagner Act. It is considered by labor 
leaders as the “Magna Charta” of labor. 

This Act confirmed labor’s rights to organize, to use 
collective bargaining, and to strike. Under the Aet, 
organized labor took great strides forward. 

Then came a turning point. Some people felt that 
labor’s growth had led to abuses of its power, although 
labor leaders disagreed. To correct these abuses, Con- 
gress last year passed the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. In 
the opinion of the Representatives and Senators who 


voted for it, the Act aims to prohibit certain practices 
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| people are more important than those of any one group. 























Seamen’s Act of 1915 gave better wages, food, living 
and working conditions to American seamen. Sailors on 
foreign ships still suffered tyranny of their masters. 


of organized labor, without denying labor its “ele- 
mentary rights.” Labor leaders, on the other hand, call 
this new law vicious and claim that it seriously cur- 
tails labor’s “Magna Charta.” 

The fate of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act is one of 
THE big questions of today. The critics of the new 
law may be right. They may be wrong. But the big 
point to remember is that it is being worked out ac- 
cording to our democratic principles — by discussion, 
public opinion, and votes for or against the congress- 
men who favored the bill. Its future may be determined 
by a test case in the Supreme Court. 


Labor’s Social Gains 


To labor goes much of the credit for our social legis- 
lation in the states and nation. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion, minimum wages, the prohibition of child labor, 
unemployment insurance, social security — these are all 
rights which labor won gradually. There is now no 
reason for any American to be without the basic physical 
needs of life: food, clothing, and shelter. 

Mussolini, Hitler, and Franco destroyed the freedom 
of the unions. Unions were retained, but only as a con- 
venient way of controlling the workers. 

Russia boasts of its fine treatment of the worker. Yet 
the average Soviet worker is not as well off as one of 
our unemployed workers receiving unemployment in- 
surance. 

Of course we have some unemployment. Besides 
being affected by seasonal work, or changing industries, 
some workers will always shift about trying to get bet- 
ter jobs. 

Our workers have a freedom that exists only in de- 
mocracies. They can accept or refuse jobs. They can 
change careers. They can go into business for them- 
selves. They can bargain with employers for higher 
wages. And if they don’t like the terms, they can still 
strike. 

Whatever the outcome of present disputes, labor's 
rights will take their place in a framework of law. The 
American standard insists that the interests of all the 
























In 1932, Norris-LaGuardia Act permitted strikers to Ba 
picket without court interference, made it illegal for 
amployer to ask worker to promise not to join a union, 



















Chief recognition by law came with Wagner Act, 1935. % 4 
Employers were compelled to bargain collectively with _ 
workers, could not interfere with membership in union. 












































With growth came some abuses of power. Tc 
Act, 1947, tries to curtail them. For example: 
radio programs using canned music also hire 



















. 
HE pioneer spirit still lives in 
Denver. 

In this busy Western city you won't 
-~ find redskins or raccoon-capped pros- 
pectors. But Colorado's capital city is 
pioneering on a new frontier. Through 
® publicly supported art museum, it 
makes art training available to all the 
youth of the community 

Many museums in other communities 
throughout the country are also work- 
ing to develop greater understanding of 
art among the local citizens. But Den- 
Vers program is unusual because it 
reaches so large a group of voung peo- 
ple in the city and in other parts of the 
state. 

Tt all began eight vears ago. Carl 
Merey, then director of educational ac- 
tivities for the Denver Art Museum, or- 
ganized a group of 22 children to make 
linoleum prints, aquatints, etchings, 
and lithographs. The “Printmakers,” as 
the class was called, had so much fun 
that other young people became inter- 
ested. The movement grew like a snow- 
ball. Last summer almost 2,000 Denver 
boys and girls took time out of each 
vacation day to attend public art classes 
sponsored by the Denver Art Museum. 
Students come from other states, and 
even from Hawaii, South America, and 
Central America. 
>» What makes Denver's young people 
so keen about art? 

Mr. Merey, a slight, energetic man 
who now teaches art at Denver's West 
High School, says: “Give average Amer- 
dean boys and girls a chance to learn 
0 love good art and they'll jump at it.” 
When I visited the art galleries in 


Denver's stately City and County Build- 
ing last summer, the “joint” did almost 
seem to be “jumping.” Teen-agers were 
everywhere. And they were not tip- 
toeing around and holding their voices 
to a whisper in the usual strained “mu- 
seum manner.” 

Instead, sprawled on a gallery floor, 
a group of seventh and eighth graders 
was trying to learn the difficult tech- 
nique of laying a wash smoothly. Down 
another corridor several boys and girls 
were doing pencil sketches. Still another 
group was examining some of Rem- 
brandt’s sketches, in order to learn what 
to look for in outdoor sketching. A 
fourth class, studying composition and 
design, was discussing the works of the 
great masters on the gallery walls. 

“We're not trying te make great ar- 
tists out of these boys and girls, al- 
though naturally we encourage real 
talent,” explained Mr. Merey. “These 
kids come because they get fun and 
satisfaction out of trying to express 
their thoughts and attitudes by draw- 
ing, painting, clay modeling, and using 
other art mediums.” 





Denver, 
Colorado 


By Marion Secunda 


Summer art class 
in Denver Museum 


The classes offered by the Denver 
Art Museum offer instruction for boys 
and girls of all grade levels. There are 
also classes for adults. The program is 
after school hours in the 
winter, too. The Museum’s art-training 
project has become an important part 
of Denver’s cultural life. 

“Our school system, along with many 
others in the country, has a very good 
art program. But the average American 
school does not have either the time 
or the money to give every pupil art 
training suited to his needs,” maintains 
Mr. Merey. “Through an institution like 
a city art museum, that gap can be 
filled.” 

The editors of Scholastic Magazines 
have first-hand knowledge of the fine 
work done in the arts by the nation’s 
high school students. Every year thou- 
sands of young artists trained in the 
high schools enter their work in the 
Scholastic Art Awards competition, con- 
ducted by Scholastic Magazines. Win- 
ners receive scholarships to art schools 
and obtain recognition from _profes- 
sional critics (see page 28). 

Denver's budding artists are luckier 
than those of most cities. The Denver 
Museum’s program opens unusual op- 
portunities for young people. 

The cost is so low that nearly every- 
one interested can afford it. For the 
summer course, which lasts five weeks, 
students pay a 50-cent registration fee 
plus about $1.50 to cover the cost of 
materials. In the winter those who pay 
$1 for an Art Museum Junior Member- 
ship receive free instruction and all 
supplies. 
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* Sinc 1945 some talented students 
been getting special instruction 


: ‘entirely free of charge. Twenty of these 


*“sholarship” students are chosen an- 
nually from Denver's 10 junior high 
schools, 25 from the five senior high 
schools, and 25 from parochial schools. 
During the winter term these boys. and 
girls attend special classes for three 
hours a week over a three-year period. 
The high schools grant them regular 
credit for the work. The aim is to pre- 
pare the way for more advanced train- 
ing for those interested in art as a 
career. 

Denver’s newly organized Children’s 
Museum at Chappel House, formerly a 
large private home, provides art train- 
ing for youngsters from kindergarten 
through sixth grade. 


In the Children’s Museum 


“Just look at this wonderful color 
and design,” pointed out Mr. Merey, 
patting the head of an eight-year-old 
boy busily working in a classroom at 
Chappel House. 

“It's a man from Mars,” explained 
the young artist. 

“And these are flowers that grow on 
Mars,” added the wide-eyed little girl 
sitting next to him. “Aren’t their horns 
pretty?” 

The 57 instructors on the Museum 
staff try to get their pupils to use their 
imaginations, rather than to copy some- 
thing line by line. That’s one reason 
why Mr. Merey thinks art training 
should start at an early age. When a 
pupil gets beyond the fifth grade, he 
says, it is hard to breczk down his set 
ideas of what things should look like. 

Mr. Merey says some parents cause 
even more difficulties. 

“They see a color design that their 
youngster has worked out, throw up 
their hands and say: ‘It’s that crazy 





modern art. I don’t want my child 
monkeying around with such foolish- 
riess!” They don’t understand that their 
children are learning to think and see 
things in their proper relationships.” 

If young people learn to express 
their thoughts in creative and well-or- 
ganized . patterns, Mr. Merey believes, 
they are more apt to be. creative and 
productive in everything they do. 

Every year the Museum holds an 
exhibit of work by its young students. 
Thousands of spectators attend. Partly 
because of the interest stirred up by 
these exhibits, art classes have grown 
steadily. The classes are now so large 
that branch classrooms have been set 
up in 24 Denver schools and in two 
community centers. 

I visited the branch at Fairview 
Grammar School. Many of the chil- 
dren in that section of the city came 
from Mexico. Some of the -20 young- 
sters in the class had not lived in the 
United States very long. They did not 
yet speak English perfectly. But they 
were getting along famously painting 
water colors. Their instructor, a young 
Negro, was teaching in his spare time 
while working for his Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree at Denver University. 


The Program Spreads 
Nor does the Museum’s art school 


stop at Denver’s city limits. Mr. Merey’s, 


dream is to see art training provided 
throughout Colorado and the Rocky 
Mountain region. By last summer 
branches had opened in nine Colorado 
communities. 

One branch is at Boulder, 30 miles 
from Denver. Forty young people 
signed up for the first summer class, 
two years ago. Last summer 137 were 
taking part. The city officials were 
helping by appropriating $100 for sup- 
plies. 





“Hills That Were Mined,” a water color by Ellen Couzin of West High 


School, Denver, won Ingersoll State Award for Colorado in Scholastic 


_ Art Awards for 1947. Colorado regional exhibition is held in Denver. 
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. YOUR AMERICA: THE PEOPLE 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the number 
which precedes the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. Each 
counts 5. Total, 45, 


| 

| —_a. The first census in the United 
States was taken in 

1. 1790 

1 


2. 1840 
3. 1900 
4, 1940 S 
b. The population of the U. S, at the — 
end of the American Revolution ~ 
was about 
1. 3,500,000 
2. 15,000,000 
3. 100,000,000 
4. 144,000,000 
—c. Prior to World War I it was the 
policy of the U. S. Congress to — 
1. discourage immigration 
2. encourage immigration 
8. ignore the problems of immi- — 
4. 





gration 

admit only Chinese for the pur- 

pose of working on railroads 
— d. Immigration laws at present 


1. make no restrictions on the 


number of immigrants es 
2. limit immigrants to people ~ 
from northern Europe A 
3. limit immigration to about 
150,000 persons yearly : 
4. have been suspended to admit ~ 
displaced persons froin Europe” 
—_e. The death rate in the U. S. sinee 
1910 has 
1. risen 
2. remained about the same 
8. not been calculated 
| 4, fallen 
. During the past half century med-~ 
ical science has conquered such 
| epidemic diseases as rs 
1. cholera and yellow fever 
2. leprosy and pneumonia 
8. typhoid and cancer 





(Continued on nevt nage) 
































4. tuberculosis and the common 


cold ° 
> — g. Statistics indicate that you 
probably live 


]. about the same number of 
years as your grandparents 

2. fewer years than your grand- 
parents 

3. longer than your grandparents 

4. to about the age of 45 

=——h.A major factor which caused 
decline in the number of mar- 
riages during the 1930s was the 


will 


1. shortage of housing 
2. attitude of parents 
3. depression 
4. influence of movies 
— i. In 1960 it is expected that the 
number of people aged 60 and 
over will be 
1. about the same as in 1790 
2. greater than today 
3. fewer than today 


4. about the same as today 


My score 


tf. BURMA 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the word or 
phrase which best answers the question. 
Each counts 6. Total, 30. 


____]. What is the chief food 


export of Burma? 





2. From what country has 
Burma just ‘obtained 
its independence? 


3. What is the religion of 
most Burmese? 

.Which of the Axis 
powers invaded Burma 
during World War II? 
.To what British pos- 
session was Burma 
joined until 1937? 


My score— 


Wi. WORLD TRADE SHIFTS GEARS 

Place a “Y” before those phrases 
which express aims of the proposed 1n- 

“ternational Trade Organization and an 

> N” before those phrases which do not. 

Each counts 5. Total 25. 

Expanding world trade 

=— 2. Abolishing trade with Russia 

3. Increasing employment 

4 


i 1. 


Preventing undeveloped coun- 
tries from building up industry 


Abolishing all tariffs completely 


a 


My score_ —— Total score 


Bia i. United Nations News ¢ 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


World Bill of Rights 
“TO PROMOTE HUMAN RIGHTS 


and fundamental freedoms for all,” the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights has adopted a “Declaration of 
Rights.” 

The declaration provides a code of 
human rights for “every person without 
distinction as to race, color, sex, lan- 
guage, religion, political or other opin- 
ion, property status or national or so- 
cial origin.” It was hammered out dur- 
ing a two-weeks round of sessions in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

The text.was approved by the Com- 
mission 13 to 0, with Russia and three 
of her satellites (Yugoslavia, Byelo- 
Russia, and the Ukraine) abstaining. 

A leading part in the framing of the 
Declaration of Rights was played by 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the United 
States representative. Many of its arti- 
cles are modeled after the Bill of Rights 
of our own Constitution. 

Following are some of the provisions 
of the Declaration of Rights: 

1. Everyone shall have access to free 
and independent tribunals (courts). 

Any person is presumed to be in- 
nocent until proved guilty. 

3. No one shall be subjected to tor- 
ture or to ruel or inhuman punishment 
or indignity. 

4. Slavery in all its forms, being in- 
consistent with the dignity of man, shall 
be prohibited by law. 

5. Freedom of belief, or worship, and 
of religious teaching is the right of 
everyone. 

The declaration will be sent tc the 57 
member governments of the United Na- 
tions for comment, and will be sub- 
mitted to the U. N. General Assembly 
for adoption next fall. It can have no 
binding effect before then. 


Ewes Have Their Day 


You have probably never heard 
of the Ewes (pronounced Eh-vehs). 
But there are a million of them. These 
one million Africans inhabit British and 
French Togoland and the British Gold 
Coast in Africa. 

For the past 63 years the tribe has 
been divided between two colonial rul- 
ers — the British and the French. 

The Ewes have not been happy about 
this division, but there was nothing 
they could do about it— until they 
heard of the U. N. and its responsibil- 
ity to dependent peoples. 

The Ewes decided to send a spokes- 


—_S> 


United Nations Seal 





man to present their grievance to the 
world organization. The spokesman, 
Sylvanus E. Olympio, arrived at Lake 
Success last month. To reporters he ex- 
plained that this was “the simple re- 
quest of a tribe of one million people 
to be allowed to live together under 
one government so that they can 
achieve peace and prosperity.” 

He told how trading among his 
tribesmen is blocked by customs and 
currency barriers. For instance, a man 
in Lome, under the French flag, cannot 
send corn and flour to his family in the 
Keta district, under Britain. 

The Trusteeship Council considered 
the petition and reached an harmoni- 
ous agreement. The British and French 
were asked to ease frontier transit and 
help the Ewes develop “their capacity 
for self-government.” 


UNESCO in Action 


After adopting a program of more 
than 125 individual projects, UNESCQ 
(the United Nations Educational, Scien: 
tific and Cultural Organization) ad- 
journed its second general assembly 
in Mexico last month. 

The organization, which now has a 
membership of 40 nations, also adopted 
a budget of $7,682,637 for next year 
to be spent to “mobilize the resources 
of education, science, and the arts for 
peace and understanding.” 

The third general assembly of 
UNESCO will meet in Beirut, capital of 
Lebanon, in November, 1948. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


STARRED * WORDS 


immigration (im i grad shin) —A noun, 
Immigration is the movement of people 
from one country into another country in 
which they wish to settle and make their 
homes. 

reapportioned (ré A pdr shind) — An 
adjective. When the number of legislators 
to be elected from a certain district is 
changed, reapportionment has taken place. 
Every 10 years the House of Representa- 
tives is reapportioned. In other words, Con- 
gress decides how many Representatives 
shall be chosen from each state during the 
next 10 years. 

Buddhists (bddd ists ) — This noun iden- 
tifies members of a religious group found 
chiefly in central and eastern Asia. It was 
founded about five centuries before Christ 
by a man from India, Guatama Siddhartha. 
He became known as Buddha, which means 
“The Enlightened One.” His followers, the 


Buddhists, include about one tenth of all ; 


religious believers in the world. 
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BROTHER 


Who would win ... Terry or the 


pivot, throwing the — substitute 
guard off balance, and hooked a 
clean shot toward the basket. The ball 
ripped through the net, and the guard, 
who had a philosophical nature, said 
“Very purty,” in an admiring voice. 
Terry shrugged. He’d learnéed that 
particular maneuver from watching his 
bother, and it sometimes came in 
handy. Not that he could shoot them 
with Mac’s incredible machine-gun ac- 
curacy. Players like Mac Burton only 
turned up once a decade in a school, 
and his name was still magic in Dun- 
can High's halls. .Six-letter man. All- 
State gridiron great, hockey and swim- 
ming star, record-breaking shot putter, 


Toree BURTON made a quick 


| captain of the baseball nine, and the 





Duncan High basketball team? 


By B. J. CHUTE 


spark plug of a championship basket- 
ball team. When Mac graduated, Dun- 
can had closed its greatest athletic era. 

The two brothers weren’t much alike. 
Mack was big, easy, and spectacular. 
Terry was slight and strung on wires, 
a scrub on the football team, not husky 
enough for hockey. At basketball and 
tennis, he was pretty good -- fast and 


-nervous — but not like Mac, who could 


slice up a defense like a hot knife cut- 








ting into butter. You couldn't 
more than one Mac to a family. — 

Terry sighed inwardly, looking 
someone to pass to, saw that his m 
ning mate, Suds Kelly, was on a i 
line, and elected to try a long one. Th 
ball traveled to the hoop like a need 
on a magnet, and it was another go 
for the varsity. 

The coach blew his whistle ; 
stopped the play to speak to one of th 
second-team guards. Suds wandei 
over to retrieve the ball and came 6 
to Terry with it cradled under his @ 
“Very handsome bit of shooting, su 
he said approvingly. “You know, Te 
you're looking pretty good this seg 
Maybe you’re wearing Mac’s shoes.” — 

Terry laughed and took the ball 
“Not me.” 

“I don’t know,” said Suds. “Yous 
done plenty of scoring the last few 
games.” 

Terry sighted the basket and tosse 
a free throw in neatly. “Why all the: 
bookkeeping, Suds? I didn’t know you" 
were the mathematical type.” fa 

“I’m not. I just happened to be loe 
ing at the conference scoring recor 
Wilder at Conover and Speed Lewis 
Washington are out front, but youTe 
crowding them.” 

Terry, starting to collect the ball 
stopped in his tracks. “Me?” he 
incredulously. “You're kidding.” 

“You're as much in line for the D 
News cup as any guy in the con 
ence. You've been averaging nice 
high every game,” said Suds. 
the matter? Don’t you like cups?” 

Terry’s heart gave a bound that 
nearly kicked out his front teeth. 
years ago, the newspaper cup that Wa 
awarded annually to the high-scorer 
the Little Ten had gone to Mac Burt 
It was sitting on the Burton mar 
piece this minute, along with a flock 
other trophies. The twin of that, 
Terry's name engraved on it, woul 
look pretty nice over the fireplace. ~~ 

Pretty nice? It would look beautify 
Terry had a sudden vision of bring 
that cup home, and of the spurt of 
pride in Mac’s eyes. Then he told him- 
self to relax. It was just a dream — but 
it was a nice dream. 

“You sure about the scores, 

“Sure, I’m sure.” 

“Holy smoke, I never even tho 
about — ” 

The coach’s voice interrupted 
and he went after the ball. Ras 

For the rest of that practice, i 
played over his head and kept the su 
in hot water. Even the coach whistle 
gently over a one-hander that went fi 
mileage, and Terry began to think that 
maybe ihe cup wasn’t just a dream. Fie” 
could move up fast on Joe Wilder ang 
Speed Lewis if things broke right 
Fhe coach said finally, “Okay, Kit 










Terry, knee-deep in clouds, followed 
the gang out to the locker room. 
' The Allison game was slated as a 


s Eisather, but Terry pointed for it as if 


- 


©. afternoon in their own games, 


» it were the season’s biggest show. In 
| ‘the pocket of his sweat shirt, he carried 


@ list with three names on it. Number 
One name was “Joe Wilder — 74 points.” 
Number two was “Speed Lewis — 69.” 
Number three was “Terry Burton — 
64.” Both Wilder and Lewis had tough 
Competition to face that afternoon, 
Which might cut their scoring down. 
‘Here was where Terry Burton was go- 
ing to narrow the gap. 

He started right in, caging a re- 
bound before the Allison defense got 
set. That was two points. Five seconds 
later, he bounced one in from mid- 
court, and that was four points. Allison 
began to be attentive, and their lanky 
Center snared an under-the-basket try. 
Jim Clark at guard put the ball in play 


again, passing to Suds who whirled and 


shot for the basket. The ball wandered 
around the rim, peered inside, and de- 
cided to drop through. 


Tear was six points for Duncan, but 
only four for Terry. The next time the 
ball came his way, he was up the floor 
and Suds was near the free throw line. 
Terry hesitated, sighted the basket and 
Shot. The ball hit the backboard and 
bounced out. 

Sud’s eyebrows traveled up. Terry 

Said “Darn it” under his breath. A mo- 
ment later, however, he was awarded 
@ free throw and skipped the ball into 
the basket like a homing pigeon. That 
‘was five points toward the right to 
shine up the high-scorer’s cup. 
» Duncan pulled out at the half on the 
long end of a 17-12 score, but Suds was 
edgy. “We ought to have thirty points 
On them by now,” he worried. “What's 
the trouble with us?” 


Terry said equably, “We're doing all 


= fight.” They were, too, and he should 


know. Twelve of those seventeen points 
hed scored personally, and there was 
still half the game to go. If Wilder and 
Lewis were being bottled up at all that 
Terry’s 
scoring would make a nice jump ahead. 
He wasn’t going to mention it at home 


| though. He was saving his news until 
-) the day when he could put the cup — 


his own cup, the first Mac Burton’s kid 


brother had ever won-—into Mac's 
hands. 

“Relax, Suds,” he said. 

Time was in again, and Duncan 


| pened up with a free-shooting exhibi- 
© tion starring Terry Burton. They didn’t 
= all go in, but he was playing percent- 
"ages and didn’t expect a ringer every 


time. The Duncan offense didn’t seem 
& high!» coordinated as it had in some 


games but it clicked and, when the 
final gun went off, Allison was trailing 
eight points, and Terry had hung up a 
record for himself of six goals and five 
free throws. That added up to seven- 
teen points of anyone’s bookkeeping. 

He whooped off to the locker room 
in high spirits and tracked down the 
team manager who was a_ walking 
encyclopedia of information. “Hey — 
Jimmy! Do you know how the Con- 
over and Washington games came out?” 

“Uh — Conover took Jefferson 19-18. 
Washington was leading by three points 
—last I heard.” 

“Wilder and Lewis do much scor- 
ing?” 

“Pretty good. Wilder picked up ten, 
and I think Speed Lewis got fourteen. 
Why?” 

“Nothing.” Evidently no one but 
Suds had noticed how the scoring was 
shaping up. It was too early in the 
season for most of the guys to think 
much about it. Feeling good, Terry 
went over to Suds. 

“Conover and Washington both won 
their games,” he announced. 

Suds glanced up. “Not bad. Their 
competition was really tough. Terry, 
we ought to have won by more than 
eight points. That didn’t look so good 
against a team like Allison. They’re in 
the conference basement.” 

Terry grunted and reached for his 
sweat shirt, diving into the pocket for 
his slip of paper and beginning to fig- 
ure. “Wilder, ten more points; fourteen 
for Lewis; and I got seventeen. 
That’s —” He fell into a mathematical 
trance, then grinned. “Gee, another 
good break like today’s game and I'll 
be in the lead.” 

Suds gave him a sharp sideways 
look. 

It was turning into a pretty good 
season for Duncan. They won and lost 
their share, but they stayed in the top 
brackets. Terry stayed in the top rack- 
ets; too, sometimes ahead and some- 
times behind Wilder and Lewis, but 
always elbowing them. 

On the afternoon they shellacked 
Fenwick Prep, Terry rode high on a 
wave ot confidence and a scoring col- 
lection of twenty points. Unfortunately, 
that was the afternoon when Joe Wil- 
der, doing some collecting himself, set 
a scoring high by plunking twelve goals 
and four free throws through the net. 

Terry got that bit of news on his way 
home from the game, and his heart 
took an elevator ride to the cellar. He 
slushed along through melting snow, 
hands jammed in pockets, and thought 
about Joe Wilder and Conover High. 
Duncan would face Conover in its last 
game of the season, and Terry had en- 
visioned himself outpointing and out- 


fighting his nearest rival. Now he was. 


trailing Wilder in the scoring, and there 





might not be a contest at all. Come 
last game, Joe Wilder might be sitt 
right inside that cup. 

Someone behind him yelled, “Hey. 
Terry!” He turned to find Suds oplalll 
ing through a puddle. 

“You big dodo,” Suds said good- 
naturedly. “I thought you were going 
to meet me outside the gym.” 

“I'm sorry. I legged it over to the 
Center to find out how Joe Wilder did 
this afternoon.” 

“That was a foregone conclusion,” 
Suds grumbled. “Conover won hands 
down. Must’ve.” 

“Yeah. But Joe Wilder scored twenty- 
eight points.” 

Suds_ whistled. 

“It puts him in the lead,” Terry said 
shortly. 

There was a rather long silence, then 
Suds said, “For the high-scorer’s cup, 
you mean?” 

“Naturally.” 

Suds looked slightly 7 
“Look, pal, I don’t want to stick my 
oar in, but — well, aren’t you thinking 
too much about that cup? I mean, just 
lately, you seem to care more about 
your own scoring board than about the 
team. I—” He trailed off, as Terry 
stared at him in astonishment, then he 
tried again. “Well, look at the game 
this afternoon, Terry. We set up feeder 
plays with me in close, and then you 
shot from mid-court.” 

“T made them, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, but that’s not the point. Terry, 
nobody’d be more pleased than old 
Suds if you won the cup, but it isn’t 
that important.” 

Not important? Not important, the 
chance to make Mac really proud of 
him? 

He started to retort, then he shrugged. 
You couldn’t expect anyone else to un- 
derstand what it meant. Suds, natu- 
rally, was thinking about the team. 
Well, that was what Terry was think- 
ing about too, a team that won on 
points. Terry was going to make those 
points personally, that was all. 

He said goodnight to Suds at the 
corner and went on home, thinking 
about the cup. 






Tue afternoon of the big Conover 
game found Terry in an advanced state 
of nerves. Normally he took a game in 
his stride, but this was different. This 
game was the payoff, and it would 
make or break his chances. 

Speed Lewis was out of the running 
for the cup, after a week’s layoff with a 
sprained ankle. Joe Wilder had hit a 
short slump. Terry, playing the pre- 
centages, shooting for the basket when- 
ever he laid his hands on the ball, had 
pulled up nearly even. With one game 
to go, Joe Wilder stood 130 points. 


Terry had 126. The Conover-Duncan — 
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; a would bring them together and 


4 decide the cup winner. 


In the locker room, he sat on the 
bench and drew deep breaths, trying 
to steady his pulse. He almost wished 
he hadn’t asked Mac to come, but his 
wanting to have Mac share his triumph 
had got the best of him. Mac had cut a 
class at the University to be there, in 
the cheering section. 

Terry swallowed hard, icicles in his 
spine. 

The coach said, “All right, kids. Get 
going,” and the squad jumped to their 
feet, pushing through the doorway, 
anxious for action. The Duncan rooters 
started yelling as soon as they came 
out on the floor, and the gay-bannered 
gymnasium thundered with cheers. 

Terry spotted Mac in the gallery and 
waved to him with a hand that felt stiff 
as a poker, then he put his attention on 
the court. 

The Conover squad was passing the 
ball around in a snappy drill, and 
Terry took a good look at Joe Wilder. 
Tall, loose-built, and easy-moving, with 
a nice coordination and a sharp eye for 
the basket. Terry found himself won- 
dering if Joe’s mind was fastened on 
the cup, toof Then the referee signalled 
time; and Terry jerked his attention 
back to the moment. 

“Shorty” Long, Duncan’s center, took 
the opening tip-off, and Tony d’Esta 
picked it up to short-pass to Terry. 
Terry, finding he had a Conover guard 
wrapped around his neck, pivoted, 
feinted to Suds, and then broke for the 
basket in a fast dribble. His guard was 
made of glue, and Terry’s shot for the 
basket was rushed. The ball hit the 
rim and ricochetted wildly. 

Joe Wilder drove in, picked it up, 
and stampeded for his own fireside. He 
ducked a guard, passed, took the pass 
back again on a quick exchange that 
had shaken him loose, and shot for the 
basket from a good angle. 

The ball dropped through, and the 
Conover stands roared and stamped. 

Terry frowned. Two more points for 
Joe. That was six now he had to make 
up. The ball was thrown in, and Con- 
over broke up a pass and brought it 
into the danger zone again. This time 
the try was short, and Suds collected 
off the backboard. 

Terry’s fingers yearned for the ball. 
Suds whirled, broke, looked as though 
he was planning a long one, and then 
saw Terry in a cozy set-up play under 
the basket. He passed to Tony and 
Tony beamed it to Terry. 

Good guys! Terry flicked the ball 
through the hoop, special delivery. 

Conover and Duncan settled down 
to business. Both teams played a fast- 
breaking offensive game, long pass and 
short pass. Duncan normally varied this 

(Continued on page 21) 
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_ well-deserved. 


ERE it is —the super All-American 

football team of 1947, picked for 

™ you by thousands of experts all over 
the land. 

As you can see in the table below, 
I took the six best All-American teams, 
laid them side by side, and counted 
noses. The players who received the 
most votes in each position became my 
super team. 

The competition for positions this 
year was keener than an eagle scout’s 
knife. Only two players — Johnny Lu- 
jack and Bob Chappuis — were unani- 
mous choices. Last year six plavers 
were picked by everybody. 

Just two of our 1946 choices repeated 
in 1947 — Lujack and George Connor, 
both of Notre Dame. Another Notre 
Damer, Bill Fischer, also made the team 
this year, giving the Fighting Irish three 
positions. No other school, and that in- 
cludes Michigan, placed more than one 
man on the team. 

This tribute to the Fighting Irish is 
Notre Dame_ waltzed 
through its schedule unbeaten. untied, 
and unpressed. Don’t mention the 
Northwestern game, please. True, the 
Trish won by only 26 to 19, but the issue 
was never really in doubt, and the Irish 
“out-statisticked” the Wildcats by a 
wide margin. 

I honestly believe that Notre Dame 
went easy on most of its opponents this 
season. I think the Irish could have 
doubled nearly every score if they had 
felt so inclined. 

What were Notre Dame’s key games 
this season — Army and U. S. C., right? 
Those were the only two teams given a 
Chance to lick N. D. And you know 
what happened when the Irish cut loose. 
They gained nearly 400 yards rushing 
against both teams. It takes a power- 
‘house to run up that much yardage 
against a top-flight opponent. 

Why didn’t Notre Dame pour it on in 
all its games? Simple —the Fighting 
Trish are getting too good. If they keep 
knocking off their opponents by lop- 





Bob Chappuis (left) and Johnny | 
jack (below), the only two player 
who made every All-American team, 
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Kid Brother 


(Continued from page 19) 


with a cagey ability to fall into a set 
formation when the steamroller of- 
fense jammed, but this, afternoon Terry 
Burton was spearheading the attack 
and Terry was driving for the basket. 

When the period ended, Duncan had 
eleven points to Conover’s eight, and 
it was largely due to Mac Burton’s kid 
brother. Terry, one eye on the basket 
and one on the cup, had two columns 
of figures in his mind. One was the 
score. The other was @is own batting 
average. For the first time that season, 
he had an edge on Joe Wilder. He was 
going to hold that edge. 

Play in the second quarter got fast 
and tough. A long-legged Conover ob- 
stacle named Anderson had inherited 
the job of playing bodyguard to Terry, 
and trouble developed. Anderson was 
allergic to long tries for the goal, and 
he did everything but put a handcuff 
on Duncan’s ace forward. Terry, goal- 
conscious, scrapped for a decision near 
the sideline, and the referee finally 
called a holding penalty and awarded 
one free throw. Terry made it good. 
and piously hoped that Anderson would 
relax his earnest attention to duty. 

Anderson didn’t. He just kept better 
track of what he was doing with his 
liunds, and Terry, who was in no mood 
for a free-passing game, clung. stub- 
bornly to. his personal basket tries, 
while Conover, in possession, opened 
up and passed all over the field. Con- 
over clicked on a rebound and two 
center-court tries and scrambled into a 
perilous two-point lead, 14 to 12. Terry 
still held his-own fragile scoring edge. 
He tightened and put on_ pressure. 
Every time he dropped one through 
the hoop, the cup got a little nearer 
and a little shinier. 

Shorty floated a pass, and Terry 
taxied down the sidelines, dribbling 
and trying to shake Anderson. It was 
like shooting through a picket fence. 
The hook shot he tned was wide. Suds, 
in the next time out, caught at Terry’s 
elbow. “You'd better try to get some of 
those passes down my way, kid. An- 
derson’s doing a scotch-tape job on 
you.” 

Terry shook his head impatiently. 
Nobody was going to stop him tonight, 
Anderson or Suds or anyone else. He 
was going to connect with enough shots 
if he had to climb into the basket with 
them personally. That meant a win both 
for him and for Duncan. They paid off 
scores on baskets, didn’t they? 

The half ended with the gallery yell- 
ing and whistling when Conover put 
oa razzle-dazzle_ exhibition that 
pulled them ahead to a 22-17 lead. 
dhe «ams trailed off the floor and 





headed for the lockers. 
down beside Terry. “Really tough,” he players pulled themselves to their 
Terry nodded. He was still those two splitting ovation met them as they tal 
points up on Joe Wilder, but they could — out on the floor, with the galleries p 
go with the wind. Then he realized ing for action. 
naturally,* was thinking b 
about the score, and he had a mo- basket bombardments. Conover 
because he hadn’t into high gear on a series of continu 
been thinking about it 
shook that off. The cup for him and plugged the hole in the basket th 
victory for Duncan would be won to- times running before Duncan got 
to the changed tactics and clamped 
down defensively. Joe had made Pe 


* Terry said confi- 


When the umpire poked his head in- 










Suds flopped cently through the doorwits 
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oth teams obliged, opening up 
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one of the goals, but that pulled 
(Continued on page 24) 
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but not too much! 


TO COMPETE IN THE 


FAMOUS -Fregersol 


ART AWARDS 


@ Your painting must be in by March 15, 
1948. 


(Ask your teacher for closing date in your own 
region!) 


@ Twelve $100 Awards 
@ Fifty-three $25 Honorable Mentions 


m@ Winners of the 12 major awards will © 
have their work reproduced in full color — 
on a part of the big Ingersoll calendars | 
distributed all over the nation to schools, — 
libraries, etc. 





w See your art teacher for rules and details ¥ 




























































PRIZE MONEY 


Are you planning to enter the 
Scholastic Art Awards contest? If 
you are, be sure to ask your teacher 
for the official Rules Booklet. Prize- 
winners can add to their money if 
their entries are on Strathmore 
Artist Papers and Boards. The real 
reason for using Strathmore is that 
these papers help you get the best 
results, but extra prize money is a 


help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 
1st Prize, $15 


for the winners of any of the Ist prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10 


for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5 


for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a 
Strathmore Sketch Packet 


for the winners of any Honorable 
Mention whose work was done on 


Strathmore. 





Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 


STRATHMORE 


ARTIST PAPERS & BOARDS 


‘Strathmore Paper Company 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 





Jam Session 
(Continued from page 4) 


. . . have more of your interesting 
Jam Session polls such as the one on 
the most popular films of the year 
and on what high school students should 
know. I would suggest similar polls on 
books, sports, vocations, etc.; I also 
would like to see more interviews with 
people of interest to teen-agers. 


John Sandbo 
West H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


. use a column or two to advocate 
the reading of good books. And I would 
scatter some poems throughout the 
magazine. I also would be in favor of 
a monthly article on good grooming. 


Joan Sachs 
Bishop Muldoon H.S., Rockford, Ill. 


not change a thing. All the 
material in the magazine is interesting 
and educational. My parents are always 
as anxious to read my weekly copy as 
I am. 


Dona Boor 
West H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


publish articles on the vari- 
ous careers which could be chosen 
by high school graduates. Many stu- 
dents have only a vague idea what work 
they would ‘ike to take up. Articles giv- 
ing the highlights of different careers, 
as well as the personal qualities essen- 
tial to success in that field, would prove 
invaluable to readers. 


Mary Ann Regal 
St. Thomas Aquinas H.S., Detroit, Mich. 


. include more material on re- 
ligion, how it influences us, and the 
goal the churches are trying to achieve. 

Patricia Ramm 
Council Bluffs (lowa) H.S. 


.. . like to see a new approach in the 
articles about successful people. In- 
stead of just reporting what they did, 
couldn’t you tell us how they did it? 
Maybe they have a special formula for 
success. I’m sure a creative writing stu- 
dent, for instance, would be interested 
in Sinclair Lewis’ ideas on what makes 
a book or story great. 


Eugene Zarling 
West H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


. . . make it longer. Your magazine 
is excellent reading, but just too short! 


Beverley Walters 
West H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Reading this fine magazine is one of 
my favorite pastimes. However, there 


is one addition I would like to see, even™ 


if you have to take something else out. 
I would like to see more information on 





our’ government and the people who 
head its various departments. I would 
like to hear about the policies of these 
people, and about their home life. 


Mary Jane Verona 
Bishop Muldoon H.S., Rockford, iil. 


. . - have more “pro and con” dis- 
cussions. So many of us hear only 
one side of many issues and must form 
our opinions on that basis. 


Rosemary Dolan 
Bishop Muldoon H.S., Rockford, Ill. 


I am glad to say your magazine con- 
tains just about all of the qualities | 
look for in a publication used both for 
entertainment and instruction. There 
is one exception, however. You have 
few scientific articles. In an age where 
science plays such a large role, I think 
the youth of our country should be 
awakened to some of its achievements, 
failings, problems, and solutions. 


Jackie Johnston 
West H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


There Will Be Some Changes Made! 


We want this to be your magazine. 
We want you to find within its covers 
the information you need and want. And 
sO we propose to put into effect every 
one of your “Jam Session” suggestions 
for which we can find the space. 

All of our editors have read your let- 
ters carefully, and we have compiled a 
large chart showing just what changes 
or additions were suggested most fre- 
quently. There were ten items that 
were mentioned again and again by 
our “student editors.” 


Here they are. And here is what we 
propose to do about them: 


1. You want articles about teen-agers 
in other countries. You're going to have 
them. In this issue, we begin a monthly 
series of first-hand reports written by 
young people who have recently trav- 
eled in foreign countries. (See “Bel- 
gium on a Bike.”) 

2. You want more student writing 
of all sorts. So do we! If you will send 
us your work — short stories, essays, 
poems, editorials, book or movie re- 
views — anything, in fact, we will see 
that the best contributions are printed 
in these pages. 

8. You want more short stories. We 
were very pleased to hear that you 
think our editors do a first-rate job of 
uncovering the kind of stories you like 
to read. Unfortunately, an average- 
length story takes up three or four pages, 
and to have more stories in each issue 
we would have to drop some of the 
other features you like. But whenever 
we can find a “short short” story, we will 
try to give you more than one per issue. 

4. You want more sport articles. It © 
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F omns we can’t give you enough col- 
' gmns on this subject. (This request 
come: from girls, too!) You'd especially 


like more sports columns devoted to 
news of sports events in Mdividual high 
schools and stories on high school ath- 
letes. Although our sports editor has a 
track star’s stride and really “gets 
around,” he can’t make personal visits 
to every high school in the U. S. But 
any time you think you have a local 
athlete whose achievements would be 
of national interest, drop our sports edi- 
tor a line. If the story is as good as you 
think it is, he'll see that the story goes 
into his column. 

5. You want career articles which will 
not only help you to select your career, 
but will tell you how to prepare for it. 
As a matter of fact, we have always had 
a regular vocational feature, although 
some of you didn’t recognize it as such. 
To prevent confusion, we are now tag- 


ging our vocational page “careers 
ahead.” This semester we have had 
vocational articles on: salesmanship, 


clerical work, service station jobs, gov- 
ernment jobs, jobs in aviation (both on 
the ground and in the air), and tele- 
plone jobs. Next issue we will give you 
the “inside story” on barbers and beauty 
shop operators. In future issues we will 
tackle the fields of teaching, nursing, 
farming, radio work, and many others. 
You may write our vocational editor at 
any time for special information you 
cannot find elsewhere. 

6. You want some biographical arti- 
cles on famous personalities in all fields 
from businessmen to film stars. We are 
planning a series of exclusive interviews 
with famou$ people. These inspiring 
stories of great men will appear on our 
editorial page. 

7. You want some articles on fashion 
and good grooming. Gay Head prom- 
ises to devote some space to your ques- 
tions on this subject in Boy dates Girl. 

8. You want a regular book review 
column similar to “Following the Films” 
and “Sharps_and Flats.” We've been 
thinking for some time that we ought to 
have this kind of column, and we initi- 
ated it in our Christmas issue. You'll find 
a second book column in this issue. Inci- 
dentally, we'd like to feature some of 
your book reviews in this column. You 
send them, and we'll print them. 

9. You want articles on hobbies, sci- 
ence, and outdoor life. We plan to have 
them whenever there is space. Did you 
like “The Stars Cost $5” in our last 
issue? 

10. You want more articles on high 
school activities all over the U.S. Again, 
you'll have to help us out on this one. 
If your club or community is engaged 
upon an especially worthwhile project, 


| Why not tell us about it in “Say What 
You Please”? 













































Get these Energy and 
Stamina "EXTRAS" 


from Oatmeal’s Great 


"KEY ELEMENTS” 


What makes an athlete great? It’s a cer- 
tainty that he must have the muscle builders, 
the energy and vitality elements to help pro- 
duce the results you see on the basket 
court—and these “power agents” come from 
the food he 2ats! That’s why the nation’s 
oo coaches choose Quaker Oats to help 

evelop and maintain top performance in 
their teams. No other natural cereal grain 
matches oatmeal in its — Quoker Gots and Mother's 
Protein for stamina, Vi- Oats are the some! 
tamin B, for vitality, 
Food-Iron for muscle- 
tone, and Food-Energy! 
Make your training ce- 
real delicious Quaker 
Oats, too! 




















































































@ GREAT NEW 1948 EDITION 
“HOW TO STAR IN BASKETBALL” 

BY ADOLPH RUPP, COACH, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
SEND NO MONEY! Reveals secrets 
@ of championship 

basketball! See positions for shooting and playing in 
action photos! Defenses and offenses all diagrammed 
clearly. Act now to get yours! Just send order blank 


below with trademark from package of Quaker Oats 
or Mother’s Oats today. 

















MAIL THIS TODAY 


Quaker Oats Company 

Box Q, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me the new 1948 edition, “How To Star in 
Basketball”. I enclose trademark (the eae Man or 
Mother and Child) from a package of Quaker Oats or 
Mother’s Oats. 


Name. ..cccccccccccccccccccccccese coccsccccesces wéee 
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Kid Brother 
(Continued from page 21) 
~ even with Terry. When Duncan’s ace 


Bye laid his hands on the ball, the basket 


“loomed so large in his mind that he 
could have dropped a watermelon 
through at a hundred yards. 

~ The shot flicked through the net, and 
the Duncan rooters nearly choked with 
excitement. Someone yelled “Attaboy,” 
‘and Terry grinned widely. You could 
spot Mac’s foghorn cheers a mile away. 
Stick around, he thought, and there'll 
really be something to cheer for. 

A spot opened up a minute later. 
Terry, positive he couldn’t miss, blasted 
from mid-court. The shot was long on 
distance but short on luck, and the ball 
circled the rim and bounced off. Con- 

over, 28, Duncan, 19. 

Play speeded up, racing up and 
down court in a wide-open furious bat- 
tle for points. Terry charged roughly 
in a dribble, converted on a double per- 
sonal and felt a little safer with a four- 
point lead over Joe Wilder. 

The spectators were on their feet 
half the time, shouting as if lung power 
could push the ball through the hoop, 
and the officials pounded the boards, 
chasing the play. Terry, his lead over 
Wilder acting like a shot in the arm, 
began to play way over his head, mov- 


-_ 


ing with that peculiar lightness and 
ease. which a player sometimes feels 
when he is really on. Not every shot 
scored, but the failures were near misses 
and beautifully balanced. 

The quarter ended with Terry rid- 
ing high. He accepted a towel from 
the team manager and rubbed his face, 
breathing hard. Someone said, “Terry,” 
and he turned around to find Suds at 
his elbow. 

“We're doing all right, huh?” Terry 
said. 

“They've got six points on us. What 
do you mean, we're doing all right?” 

It hadn’t been exactly the thing to 
say. Terry tripped over an explanation. 
“I mean — well, six points isn’t —” 

Suds’ voice had an edge. “I know 
what you mean,” he said sharply. “You 
mean you're doing all right. You're 
playing percentages, aren’t you? You're 
shooting for the cup, not for the game. 
I told you what was going to happen.” 

Terry said defensively. “What do 
you mean? I’ve done more scoring for 
Duncan than anyone else on the team.” 

“You can say that again,” Suds 
snapped. “You're practically hatching 
that ball out, the way you stick to it. 
Whose ball game do you think it is — 
yours or Duncan’s?” There was a short 
silence. “If that’s the way you want it, 
okay. But just take a look at the score- 
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board, fellow, and be sure you km 
what you're doing.” ? 





Terry stood still, watching him go, 

Conover, 38; Duncan, 26. 

They could lose. 

He hadn’t thought about that be. 
fore. His mind had been fixed on two 
scores, his and Joe Wilder’s. He was 
ahead of Joe now; all he had to do was 
to hold that lead. Joe had been doing a 
lot of passing to teammates, setting up 
shots, so Joe’s score had stayed down 
while Terry’s climbed. But, at the same 
time, Conover had been pushing ahead, 

Terry rubbed his chin. He only had 
to hold his lead for the cup. So long as’ 
Joe was playing a five-man game, that 
lead would stay, even if Terry quit 
bombing the basket and freezing to the 
ball. He wanted to win for Duncan. He 
wanted the cup. He could have both. 

When play opened up again, Terry 
started paying attention to teamwork. 
A Duncan team that had looked good 
began to look better. The game was 


strictly speedway stuff, and the crowd | 


loved it. The cheerleaders wound them- 
selves into knot. Even Mac’s Comanche 
howls were lost in the uproar. 

They went into the home stretch, 
giving everything they had. It was in 
through the hoop and out through the 
net for the ball, and the score mounted. 
That was when Joe Wilder started a 
bull’s-eye routine. His teammates fed 
him the ball, and he dropped it through. 
One goal, two goals— Conover and 
Duncan pulled even on a_forty-all 
standoff with Wilder dropping in the 
tying count. 

That goal did more than tie up the 
scoreboard. It tied up Joe Wilder and 
Terry Burton in the race for the cup. 
Terry felt the muscles at the back of 
his neck begin to tighten. He had to 
lay his hands on the ball, get the points 
he so desperately needed. 

There was an upsurge in the Conover 
stands and a tremendous shout as Joe 
Wilder, charging downcourt, curled in 
a lay-up shot. Conover steamed out 
front, 42 to 40. ; 

Terry’s heart pounded and he fought 
off panic. The clock on the wall was 
ticking the seconds away fast, and Joe 
Wilder was two-points ahead for the 
high-scoring title. I've got to get it, 
thought Terry, I’ve got to. 

The gallery was howling for more 
and more action, and over-tired players 
began to get a little wild. Terry was 
fouled and walked to the free-throw 
line for the one awarded try with his 
breath coming fast. He stood for a mo- 
ment, waiting, then bent at the knees 
and flipped the ball toward its goal. 

It slid through the net on the down 
beat of a Duncan cheer. One point 
more, and he and Joe Wilder would be 
all even again. j 


He walked off to join the othey” 
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ould be 


“One point more, echoed the score- 
board, and Duncan and Conover would 
be all even. Conover, 42; Duncan, 41. 

The. timer’s gun was out. Conover 
froze, keeping the ball away from the 
frantic Duncan crew. The game hung 
on a fraction of suspended time. Joe 
Wilder dribbled down cautiously, set- 
ting up a safe pass. Terry lunged deés- 
perately and snared the ball on a sen- 
sational steal. 

Suds was under the basket, and the 
set-up was perfect. All Suds would 
have to do was reach for Terry's pass 
and tip it in, as the game ended. Suds 
would score the goal—and the cup 
would go to Joe Wilder. 

The leather of the ball fitted famil- 
iarly between Terry’s hands, as they 
came up and he sighted the basket. 
This was his goal, not Suds’. It had to 
be that way. It was right. The long 
shot for goal would give him the cup, 
and it would win the game too. 

“If that’s the way you want it,” Suds 
had said, “okay. Just be sure you know 
what you're doing.” . 

A percentage chance and glory for 
Terry Burton. Or a sure thing for the 
team. Someone in the gallery yelled, 
“Shoot!” 

If he passed to Suds, Joe Wilder 
would win the cup. If he made the 
long goal good — 


their own accord, instinctively playin 
the basketball game they had Comal 
to play. Terry passed to Suds. Suds 
drew the ball in and tossed it overhead. 
The gun went off, just as the ball 
swished through the net. 

Conover, 42; Duncan, 43. 

Terry was slow getting back to the 
lockers. He was one of a quintet of 
heroes, and the Duncan rooters h&d 
mobbed them, but all the cheering in 
the world couldn’t ease the sharp thrust 
of his disappointment. 

There would be other Conover-Dun- 
can games, but this one had been 
Terry’s only chance for glory. Games 
would come and go and be forgotten, 
but that cup would have stayed on the 
Burton mantelpiece. Nothing could fill 
the empty space he had mentally saved 
for it. 

He walked into the locker room, 
pulled off his sweat shirt and flung it 
down on a bench. Someone said “Hi, 
kid.” 

He turned around. It was Mac. 
“Nice game,” he said. “Really nice.” 

Terry said, “Yeah.” This was to have 
been the big moment. But the cup on 
which he had set his heart — the shin- 
ing proof to Mac that his kid brother 
really had the stuff — belonged now to 
Joe Wilder. 


What his hands did, they did of ~ There was a short silence, then Mae 










said, “Suds tells me you were in line ~ 
for the high-scorer’s cup, Terry. You 
threw it away on that pass, didn’t youP™ ~ 

Terry’s shoulders moved resent ty 
He wished Suds had kept his mow 
shut. He’d rather Mac had never known 
he'd failed. “Threw it away” Mae 
called it. Well, that was what he had 
done. 

Mac wouldn’t have ‘let that happen. ~ 
Mac would have scored on that last 
shot; he’d have won both the cup and 
the game in one sure, brilliant play. 
That was what being a real athlete 
meant. They only come one to a family. 
He wasn’t ever going to see that look 
in Mac’s eyes that he’d been wanting.” 

“Kid,” said Mac, “I’ve never been so | 
proud of any guy in my life. That was 

* real ball playing. The Burtons never ™ 
turned out a better sport.” > oe 

Terry stared at him, unbelieving. 
The look he’d been waiting for was ~~ % 
there and Mac Burton’s kid brother was 
on the receiving end. 

“Heck,” said Mac, “all a cup adds 
up to is a lot of silver polish.” 

Terry drew a sudden, deep breath. 
He knew what Mac meant. The thing 
he had now wouldn’t need any polish. 
It would stay nice and bright. 










































Reprinted by permission of the author 
and Boy’s Life. ‘ 
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Try ’em—and enter your pictures in 
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these General Electric Reflector Photo 
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f place lights for better pic- 
| tures. Use two identical lamps 
| 4 __and identical reflectors. Place 
| 





USE TRIANGLE LIGHTING —I?’s Easy 


man manent te 


Here’s a simple way to 
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4 one lamp at camera and as close _ 
/ to lens as possible. Measure 


bo camenn 








tance from lamp to subject... and 

then an equal distance at right ange 
to marker spot. Place second lamp half- — 
way between marker spot and camera 

...and that’s Triangle lighting. 























HIS diary report is the first in a 


monthly series of articles written 

by young people who have tra- 
yeled recently in foreign countries. We 
are bringing you this series in answer 
fo your requests for more information 
sbout how the young people of other 
mations live and think. 

Larry Fox, author of this Belgium 
diary, was the leader of a group of 
American Youth Hostelers who spent 
last summer bicycling through Europe, 
helping to rebuild bombed-out hostels 
and to build the international friend- 
ships that can make this “one world.” 

A Youth Hostel trip through Europe 
* eosts $600. Leaders, such as Larry, earn 
their expenses. To be eligible for this 
European trip, you must be at least 
17 years old. 






BY LARRY FOX 


Larry (at left) attended 
Textile H. S. in New York 
City, and is now at Syracuse 
University. His main interests 
are group work in dramatics 
and outdoor activities. 


Wednesday 
This is my third day in 
Belgium, and I’m beginning 


to be used to hearing four 
languages spoken around me. 
Many of the Belgian people 
speak Flemish, French, English, and 
German. Almost all Belgians speak two 
languages — French and Flemish. 

In the southeastern part of Belgium 
the people are called Walloons. They 
speak mostly French. In the northwest- 
ern part of Belgium the people aye 
called Flemings and speak mostly 
Flemish, which sounds like Dutch. 

Pupils in Flemish schools must study 
French as well as their own language. 
Pupils in Walloon schools must study 
”"lemish. 

I spent today walking around Brus- 
sels. Many of the buildings which were 
bombed during the war are being re- 
built. Around the outskirts of the city 
houses are being built. Most of the 
houses are built of brick. I saw no 


wooden houses. This is because the 
use of lumber from Belgian forests is 
carefully planned. The Belgians use 
lumber only when they cannot use 
brick or stone. 

Friday 


Today we met the Belgian boys who 
are going to work with us this summer. 
Together we shall help fix up hostels 
which were damaged during the war or 
need general repairs. There are 11 of 
us in my American group of hostelers. 

Although it is the middle of July, 
our Belgian friends have just started 
their summer vacation from school. The 
Belgian school year has three terms. 
Before the end of each term there are 
examinations, After exams there is a 
vacation. The other two vacations come 
at Christmas and Easter. 

There are few extra-curricular activ- 
ities, such as sports, in Belgian schools. 
Students spend much more time study- 
ing and going to classes than U. §S. 
students do. They have Thursday after- 
noons rather than Saturdays off. 


Saturday 

Our Belgian friends wear camping 

and hiking costuines of bright checked 
(Concluded on page 29) 
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me the Caribbean. 


LUKE’S QUEST, by Caroline Snedeker. 
Doubleday. 1947. 


This is a fictionalized biography of 
the third member of that famous four- 
some — Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. Although it was Luke who wrote 
of Christ’s birth in Bethlehem and gave 
us the wonderful parables of the Good 
Samaritan and the Prodigal Son, little 
has been written about Luke himself. 

But here we have a lively story of 
an adventurous young Greek who be- 
came a leader of Christians at a time 
when being a Christion meant facing 
danger. This is also a love story of 
Luke and Damaris, the beautiful young 
girl who urged Luke to collect the 
stories which are now part of the Bible. 

Caroline Snedeker has spent many 
years in research and knows how to tell 
a story well, using action words and a 
minimum of adjectives. 


CONSTANCIA LONA, by Alida Malkus. 
Doubleday. 1947. 


Here’s a pleasant romantic novel for 
those “Jam Session” readers who tell 
us they wish they knew more about the 
young people of other countries. Con- 
stancia, the heroine, is a 15-year-old 
Ecuadorian girl who dreams of becom- 
ing a teacher in order to combat the 
ititeracy in her country. 

Constancia finds concentration on 
her school work is not easy when sur- 
rounded by her fun-loving roommate 
and her roommate’s dashing brother. 
And then, there’s a young American ex- 
change student as an added distraction. 

Constancia’s problems are the prob- 
lems of teen-agers everywhere. And this 
book gives a vivid picture of a South 
America fighting to merge an ancient 
culture with a new way of life. 


SECRET SEA, by Robb White. Double- 
day. 1947. 


Here’s a new adventure yarn which 
guarantees an entertaining evening. 
Pete Martin, an ex-Navy commander, 
steers his old schooner, the Indra, on a 
treasure hunt in the Caribbean. The 
Indra is shadowed by a mysterious 
black sloop, and Pete and his buddy, 
Mike, soon find themselves in danger 
4% great as that they faced during the 
War. Author Robb White, an ex-Navy 
Commander himself, knows ships and 














by Ken Johnson 


Almost every month I plan to let you 
in on the tricks professionals use to 
get better pictures. 

But before I get started, I want to 
tell you how you can win an extra 
$10. 

As you probably know, this maga- 
zine runs a photography contest (in 
fact, it’s already started). And they 
give away some mighty superior 
prizes. 

Well, once again Ansco has decided 
to give an extra $10 to every prize 
winner in this contest, providing his 
prize-winning picture is taken on 
Ansco Film. 

An item of news that should sound 
pretty sweet to you. For you not only 


How to win 
an extra *10 


@ Last year, this snapshot won a boy $25 in the Scholastic Contest plas 
an extra $10 because the picture was taken on Ansco Film. Better 
use Ansco yourself. 


get a chance to win an extra $10— 
but every time you take a picture on 
Ansco Film, your chances of actually 
getting the picture are greatly in- 
creased. 


The reason? It’s simple. Ansco 
Film has “‘wide latitude.”’ And this 
wide latitude helps you get the picture 
in spite of any minor exposure errors 
you may make. 


So when you take your snapshots 
for the Scholastic Contest, be sure 
to use Ansco Film. Your chances of 
getting prize-winning pictures are 
greater. And your prize (if you win) 
will be $10 greater. Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, New York. A Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. 


ASK or ANSCO FILM & CAMERAS : 


Use Them In The Scholastic Contest 
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Conducted Nationally by Scholastic Magazines 


STUDENT ARTISTS 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS 


. ENTERING SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


» Don't Miss 
/ Your Date 





Time is running out. 


Get your art and photo entries in on time. 
Remember, $8,000 in prizes and 75 scholar- 
ships go to winning students. 


Important: Deadline Dates 


If you live in a sponsored region (see list at 
right) all entries from your school must be 
sent, preferably by your art teacher, to the 
sponsoring department store during the week 
indicated. Entries are accepted only during 
that week. 


If you don’t live in one of the sponsored 
areas, your entries must be sent to Scholastic 


Awards, Box 7380, Oakland Post Office, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa., to arrive before March 15. 


Ask your art teacher for details about 
sending in entries. Act now! 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 






Deadline is 
Week of Date 
Indicated Below 


ALABAMA (State)—FEB. 9 
Loveman, Jos. & Loeb, Birmingham 
ARKANSAS (State)—FEB. 9 
The M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA (Southern)—FEB. 9 
Bullock's, Los Angeles 
COLORADO (State)—FEB. 2 
The May Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT (State)—FEB. 9 
Sage-Allen, Hartford 
DELAWARE (State)—JAN. 5 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
ILLINOIS (Northern—except Cook, La Page, Me 
Henry & Lake Counties)—FEB. 9 
Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria 
ILLINOIS (Northeastern—Suburban Chicago, Me 
Henry, Lake & Cook Co., north of DuPage Co, 
line)—FEB. 9 
Weiboldts, Evanston 
INDIANA (State)—MARCH 1 
The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 
1OWA (State)—FEB. 9 
Younkers, Des Moines 
KANSAS (State)—FEB. 9 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 
LOUISIANA (State)—FEB. 9 
Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 
MASSACHUSETTS (State)—FEB. 9 
R. H. White's, Boston 
MICHIGAN (State)—FEB. 9 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 
MISSISSIPPI (State)—FEB. 16 
R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 
MISSOURI (Western)—FEB. 9 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 
MISSOURI (Eastern)—FEB. 2 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 
NEBRASKA (State)—FEB. 9 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 
NEW YORK (South Central)—FEB. 9 
Hills, McLean & Haskins, Binghamton 
NEW YORK (Brooklyn only)—FEB. 9 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
NEW YORK (Borough of Queens, Nassau & Sub 
folk Co.)—FEB. 2 
. .Gertz, Jamaica, L. |. 
NEW YORK (The Bronx)—FEB. 9 
Alexanders, Fordham Road 
NEW YORK (Central Western)—FEB. 2 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester 
NEW YORK (North Central)—FEB. 9 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA (State)—FEB. 9 
J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte 
OHIO (Southern Ohio)—FEB. 9 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 
OHIO (Northeastern)—FEB. 2 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA (State)—FEB. 9 
John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 
OREGON (State)—JAN. 5 
Meier & Frank Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA (Central)—FEB. 9 
Pomeroy’s, Harrisburg 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern)—JAN. 3 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western)—FEB. 2 
Kaufman's, Pittsburgh 
PENNSYLVANIA (Northeastern)—FEB. 9 
Lazarus, Wilkes-Barre 
TEXAS (Northernh)—FEB. 9 
W. C. Stripling Co., Ft. Worth 
WASHINGTON (State)—FEB. 16 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA (State)—FEB. 9 
The Diamond, Charleston 
WISCONSIN (State)—FEB. 9 
Bd. Schuster & Co., Mi'waukee 
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love to sing. Whenever three or more 


E e 
Belgium on a Bike 
(Concluded) 
shirts, corduroy shorts, and hobnailed 


hiking boots. Some wear colored neck- 
erchiefs. Most of them wear wide 
leather belts with large silver buckles. 

When the Belgians saw our girls in 
blue jeans, they were wide-eyed. Some 
had never seen a pair of jeans, and 
nobody had ever seen girls wearing 
them. Belgian girls wear shorts, skirts, 
and occasionally slacks. 

Berets are very popular. All kinds are 
worn — from the small beret worn on 
the back of the head to the large, 
foppy tam worn by Belgian soldiers. 

The colors of men’s suits are dark. 
The other day I wore a pair of powder 
blue gabardine slacks. The Belgian 
boys said they had never seen such 
trousers. They liked the colors of Amer- 
ican clothes. 


Monday 


Our eating habits astound our Bel- 
gian friends. They are not accustomed 
to such combinations as a “Dagwood 
sandwich.” They never put mayonnaise 
on fruit salad. They never mix vege- 
tables and sweets as we do when we 
put molasses in baked beans. 

For breakfast a Belgian family eats 
bread and butter, coffee, and occasion- 
ally bacon and eggs., The younger chil- 
dren drink cocoa. 

Dinner is in the middle of the day. 
Soup is always served at dinner. The 
family also eats potatoes (often French 
fried), meat, and vegetables. For des- 
sert at dinner they eat cakes, custard, 
fresh or stewed fruit, and drink coffee. 

Around five in the afternoon they 
have gouter. This is a light snack, and 
may include bread and butter or bread 
and jam, cakes, and tarts. Cocoa or 
coffee is served. 

Between seven and eight in the eve- 
ning they have supper. Usually they 
eat whatever is left over from dinner, 
salad, and coffee. 

Belgium is one of the countries in 
Europe where the people have enough 
to eat, although cll staples such as 
bread, butter, and meat are rationed. 


Thursday 
It is many days since I last wrote in 
my diary. I have been very busy. When- 
ever we have had any free time we 
have bicycled around the country. 
Almost every Belgian owns a bicycle. 
The Belgians have special bike paths 
along the roads to protect cyclers from 
traffic. These paths are marked with a 
blue and white disk which has a picture 
of a bicycle on it. 
In the evenings, after we finish our 
Work, we all sing and dance. Belgians 


* 


Belgians get together they are likely to 
begin singing. 

They also like folk dancing and have 
taught us many of their dances, We 
have taught them the Virginia Reel. 

July 21 is Belgian Independence 
Day. On July 21, 1830, Belgium sepa- 
rated from the Netherlands and _ be- 
came an independent country. 

July 20 was the eve of the Belgian 
Independence Day. We went with our 
Belgian friends to : celebration in the 
market square of Brussels. There were 
two big military bands and a sound 
truck playing recordings. The square 
was packed with a dancing and singing 
crowd. 

Several times during the evening the 
bands came down from the stands and 
marched around with the crowd follow- 
ing. At midnight all lights focused on 
the tower of the Hotel de Ville. Accom- 
panied by the rolling of drums and 
blaring of trumpets, two small para- 
chutes with Belgian emblems attached 
to them were released from the tower 
along with shining silver confetti. 

Besides singing and dancing, our 
friends like to play soccer, and to go 
Scouting and Youth Hosteling. Many 
Belgians hitch-hike all over Europe. 
They carry a large rucksack with their 
equipment in it. The Belgians call hitch- 
hiking “auto stop.” 


Wednesday 


Our Belgian friends all like U. S. 
movies. They like cowboy pictures and 
mysteries best. But our movies: show 
people in other countries only the shin- 
ing side of life in the U. S. Many Bel- 
gians I have talked with believe that 
all the people in the U. S. are rich, and 
that we live the way cowboys and 
gangsters do. This all comes from the 
U. S. movies they see. 

When we meet Belgians, they think 
we are British until] they hear our ac- 
cents, They do not think that Amer- 
icans would bicycle around carrying 
their belongings. They think Americans 
travel only by. train or car as they do in 
the movies. 

Our movies do not give other peoples 
any idea of U. S. problems, Belgians 
were amazed when | told them that 
some Americans in the U. S. lived in 
houses worse than the poorest I saw in 
Belgium. 

Belgian girls lead a more sheltered 
life than our girls. Our Belgian friends 
were surprised to see the girls in our 
group helping to repair the hostels. 
Belgian girls don’t do such things. 

The time has come when we must 
leave Belgium. We are sorry to go and 
we AVill miss our Belgian friends. But 
we hope they have learned as much 
about the U. S. and its people from us 
as we have learned about Belgium and 
RB lefons from them. 
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REGENTS EXAMS + ANSWERS: 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 
AMERICAN HIS 
AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 
WORLD BACKGROUNDS 
MODERN HISTORY 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
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€ Each 

Each book contains 8 or more of the latest examinetions, 
with complete, eccurate solutions te all problems. 
At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 


BARRON’S fi%r'ré 
39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 










BS Crossfire (RKO) 
sept Miracle on 34th Street (20th Cen- 
The Ten Best == 
. The Dane's Daughter (RKO) 
Odd Man Out (Two Cities) 
EFORE we charge into 1948, we Great Expectations (Cineguild) 
thought we'd allow ourselves a The Yearling ep etng 
few moments of reminiscing about the Its a Wonderfu Life (RKO) 
best in radio and film entertainment Mourning Becomes Electra (RKO) 


during the year of 1947. Here are our We have included in our list only 


Buuunacons for the ten best films; English-language films released during 
Gentleman’s Agreement and Boome. 1947. There have been several out- 


erang (20th Century-Fox) standing foreign-language films. (Shoe 










































Planters Contest Closes This Month 


118 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 


Win Some ENTER NOW 
Spending Money! PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 












































FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a young athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 





PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 














Vet prize - 






and prize — $15.00 entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
$10.00 Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
a prize — and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 







op 15 prizes 4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 

ah rn 00 each. St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight January 30, 1948. 
le Men- No entries accepted after that date. 

100 Honored S. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 





— 28 of 





takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by the 

judges. 

The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. in the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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Shine and To Live in Peace, two Itali 
films, were exceptionally good.) He 
ever, we have limited our list to the 
films which all of our readers have had 
an opportunity to see. 


TEN BEST RADIO PROGRAMS 


More.and more first rate programs are 
being served up to radio audiences, 
Proof of this is that we faced a number 
of tough decisions in naming the ten 
best programs of the year. Here ar 
our final choices: 


Best Dramatic Show —Theater Guild 
on the Air (American Broadcasting 
Company, Sundays, 9:30 p.m.). 

Best Comedy Show—Fred Allen 
Show (National Broadcasting Com. 
pany, Sundays, 8:30 p.m.). 

Best Current Affairs Program — Meet 
the Press (Mutual Broadcasting Sys 
tem, Fridays, 10:00 p.m.) Deciding 
factor here was the high human ip 
terest value of these interviews between 
pressmen and public figures. For that 
reason, we chose Meet the Press, rather 
than any of the excellent forum shows 
on the air. 

Best Educational Drama —CBS Is 
There (Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Sundays, 2:00 p.m.). This exciting new 
show presents on-the-spot dramatiza- 
tions of events that made history. 

Best Public Service Drama — Door. 
way to Life — (CBS, Sundays, 1:30 
p.m.). The dramatic format of this pro 
gram gives it more punch than the dis- 
cussion show, Child’s World (ABC, 
Sundays, 7:00 p.m.). But the programs 
are equally valuable for their intelle 
gent treatment of young people’s prob 
lems. 

Best Quiz Program — Information 
Please (MBS, Fridays, 9:30 p.m.). 

Best Mystery Show — Inner Sanctum 
(CBS, Mondays, 8:00 p.m.). 

Best Serious Music — Boston Sym. 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Serge 
Kousevitzsky (ABC, Tuesdays, 93 
p.m.). This was a toss-up between the 
Boston boys and the NBC Symphony 
under Arturo Toscanini (NBC, Satur 
days, 6:15 p.m.). 

Best Familiar Music— Highway i 
Melody (NBC, Fridays, 8:00 p.m.). 


Best Book Program — Author Meets 
the Critic (NBC, Sundays, 4:30 p.m). 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


JANUARY 15-30 | 
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Strait Thinking 

Arthur Schlesinger, in his Learning 
How to Behave, cites one horrible ex- 
ample of the pitfalls of “putting on the 
dog.” This is about the woman who, 
on being asked whether she had seen 
the Dardanelles while abroad, replied 
grandly, “Oh, yes! We dined with them 
several times.” é 
Reading & Writing 


More or Less 


During a dinner party, given by 
Cathy O'Donnell after the premiere of 
The Best Years of Our Lives, a crash 
came from the kitchen. 

“Mary,” Cathy called to the new 
maid, “more dishes?” 

“No, Ma’m,” came the wry reply. 
“Less!” - 















Stationers @ Artist 
Materials 


HUNT PEN CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


SEND 6c FOR SET OF CHARTS 


FREE CATALOG “nating” ot 














Finest quality. Over 200 artistic designs. Write \ ~ 
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Bop. P, Metsi Arts Oo. Rochester, Wi. ¥. ’ 





Shady Pink 

During the makifig of Stallion Road, 
Alexis Smith came in one morning and 
said to Zachary Scott, who was made 
up for a fight scene: “Good morning. 
You look fine.” 

“That,” replied Zachary, “is the new 
shade of blood I’m wearing.” 


Leo Guild, Magazine Digest 


Erin Go Bragh! 


Barry Fitzgerald reported for his role 
in The Sainted Sisters and had a pre- 
production lunch with the producer, 
Richard Maibaum. Their conversation 
concerned Barry’s role. 

“Tell me,” Barry asked, “did ye write 
me part in Irish?” 

“Of course, Barry,” said Maibaum. 
“All your dialogue was rewritten after 
we were sure you were going to do the 
part.” 

“Well, that’s fine,” the genial * Barry 
replied, “only ye really needn’t have 
bothered. Ye could have written it in 
Scandinavian, and it would have come 
out Irish just the same.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal 


All Mixed Up 


“The thing for you to do,” said the 
doctor to the man with frazzled nerves, 
“is to stop thinking of yourself. Bury 
yourself in your work.” 

“Can't.” 

“Why not?” 

“Concrete mixer.” 

Telephone Review 


Case of Experience 


There was‘a heated argument in the 
courtroom. The case involved a woman 
who had been hit by a car. The defend- 
ing lawyer, eager to convince the jury 
of his client’s innocence, said, “Mr. 
Smith couldn’t be wrong; he’s been 
driving cars for 15 years.” 

The prosecuting attorney countered 
quickly with, “In that case, my client is 
certainly right! You see, she’s been walk- 
ing for 40 years!” 


McCall Spirit 


The Open Road 


“He doesn’t give a hoot!” 











































© Offensive cough due to 
colds, smoking? Get this 
prescription-type formula 
of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients long used by doc- 
tors. Safe. Delicious. Let 
children enjoy freely. Gives quick, 
long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
I. Eases throat tickle 

Be Soothes raw, irritated membranes 

e Helps loosen phlegm 

America’s Favorite 






















Sell your 
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America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
free Memory or Card 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT Scranton s re. 

CHICAGO DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

ACADEMY 1 iitecteenen « lata 

Decoration + Cartooning 

Q! Art Essentials + C jal Art 
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R28 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
5 112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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cation for World Citizenship,” more 

than 1,500 teachers of the social 
studies met in St. Louis for the 27th 
annual convention of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

Almost every meeting, whether a 
general session or a section group, bore 
the imprint of challenge from the inter- 
national crisis of our times. W. Linwood 
Chase of Boston University, in his presi- 
dential address, stressed sensitivity to 
the world as the first obligation of teach- 
ers to inculcate in vouth. “Teach world- 
mindedness deliberately, pervasively, 
and whenever the vpyortunity arises,” 
said he. 

Welcomed by St. Louis School Super- 
intendent Philip J. Hickey, the conven- 
tion heard the able report on “The Re- 
direction of German Education,” pre- 
sented as a symposium by the Social 
Studies Committee sent to Germany 
last winter on invitation of the Amer- 
ican Military Government and _ the 
American Council cn Education. 

Allen Y. King of Cleveland headed 
the committee of seven, including 
Howard R. Anderson, U. S. Office of 
Education, Burr W. Phillins, University 
of Wisconsin, Margaret O. Koopman, 
Central Michigan College Frederick J. 
Moffitt, N. Y. State Department, J. Rus- 
\sell Whitaker, Peabody College. and 
f tohn H. Haefner. University of Iowa. 
| Five of these members presented spe- 
Peific facets of the subiect. German 
) schools. said Dr. King. had no real vro- 
' gram of social studies in the curriculum. 
| History and geogravhv are still taught 
© in a narrow and nationalistic spirit. 


PP ton their attention on “Edu- 

































The Communist Challenge 


The United States has lagged seri- 
| ously behind Britain and France, and 
even Russia. in its handling of educa- 
Ption in the American zone, the panel 
agreed. Thev stressed lack of the ele- 
mentary necessities of school work, in- 
) cluding buildings teaching nersonnel, 
books. paner. pencils. and all kinds of 
simnlies De Haefner nresented a seven- 
point program for practical action by 
American '>-chers nd students naw to 
| help rehabilitate the German educa- 
| tional system. A mimeogravhed list of 
| addresses to which packages of school 
materials and clothing should be sent 
in the American zone is available from 
Dr. Haefner or the National Council. 
“The Challenge of Communism to 
American Education” was the theme of 
U. S. Commissioner of Education John 




















FOCUS for Social Studies 


How to Educate for World Ties 


Occupies Attention of National Council at St. Louis 


BY KENNETH M. GOULD 


editor-in-chief, Scholastic Magazines 


W. Studebaker at the banquet session. 
In a hard-hitting address Dr. Stude- 
baker drew a striking contrast between 
the social and educational philosophy 
of American democracy and that of 
Soviet Russia. To strengthen democ- 
racy through education at home, he 
said, is the fundamental task of teach- 
ers. He called for « four-year required 
program of social studies instruction 
throughout the senior high school, in- 
cluding World Geography, World His- 
tory, American History, Government, 
and Social Problems He also urged 
better instructional materials and meth- 
ods in the social studies, including full 
use of classroom periodicals. 

The other banquet session main 
speaker was W. C. Sawyer, director of 
the national Americanisn. Commission 
of the American Legion. He too chal- 
lenged social studies teachers to take 
seriously their responsibility for de- 
veloping in youth a burning “zeal for 
democracy.” Incuicate the duties as 
well as the rights of citizenship, he said. 

Section and luncheon meetings on 
Friday and Saturday presented a varied 
array of panel speakers on timely topics. 

Attorney General Tom C. Clark, who 
was to have addressed a general session, 
unfortunately could not be present. His 
paper on “The Citizen and His Re- 
sponsibilitv” was reid by Judge Carl B. 
Hyatt of the Department of Justice. 

The 18th Yearbook of the National 
Council, dealing with “Audio-Visual 
Methods and Materials.” was presented 
by William H. Hartley of Maryland 
State Teachers College editor. (See 
page 14-T.) Dr. Hartley also reported 
on a special motion picture project of 
the Council, with a showing of two 


Stanley £. Dimond, 
new president, Na- 
tional Council for the 
Social Studies. Divi- 
sional director for so- 
cial studies in Detroit, 
he is also a member 
of Scholastic Mage- 
zines’ advisory com- 
mittee on its democ- 
racy series. 





historical films made in collaboration 
with Teaching Films Custodians. 

An interesting discussion on social 
studies textbooks developed from a sym- 
posium by high school editors of three 
well-known publishing firms: Emerson 
Brown of Harcourt Brace, Richard M. 
Pearson of Harpers, and Earl E. Welch 
of Silver Burdett. Publishers and editors, 
it was agreed, will produce the kind of 
textbook materials that teachers want 
whenever substantial opinion demands 
new themes and methods. 

Oppose Military Training 

Stanley E. Dimond, program chair- 
man for this meeting, was unanimously 
elected president. W. Francis English, 
University of Missouri, and Erling M. 
Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, were elected first and second 
vice presidents respectively. New mem- 
bers of the board of directors, chosen to 
fill three retiring vacancies, were Edwin 
R. Carr, William H. Hartley, and Edith 
West. 

The Council adopted resolutions pre- 
sented by the Resolutions Committee, 
headed by Joe Park, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. It took a forthright stand against 
the recurring denial of civil liberties 
and human rights, and for the freedom 
of teachers and students to learn, study, 
and teach controversial issues. It called 
upon the 80th Congress to enact Fed- 
eral aid to education. It urged non-par- 
tisan support of the Marshall Plan and 
the Stratton Bill for entry of displaced 
persons. It opposed universal compul 
sory military training as undesirable on 
educational and social grounds. 


Scholastic Magazines entertained over 
100 subscribers and guests at their an- 
nual Thanksgiving buffet dinner Thurs- 
day evening. Kenneth M. Gould, editor- 
in-chief, acted as host and Charies 
Schmalbach, Midwestern field man- 
ager, was in charge of the Scholastic 
exhibit.—Eprror. 





So Simple 

Teacher: “What effect did World 

War II have upon economic conditions 
in Europe?” 

Student: “World War II was so ter- 

rible that economic conditions were 

abolished in Europe.” 


—ATSS Bulletin 
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Hints on How to Choose the 
Best for Your High School 


First of a series. Next month: New 
ideas in Directing. Mr. Schneider, Wis- 
consin and Cornell drama graduate, 
taught and directed for six years at the 
famous Catholic University Theater, 
Washington, D. C. He is now casting di- 
rector, Theater, Inc., New York—Editor. 


HETHER you are a high school 
\| English teacher or a Broadway 
producer eager for a hit, you tace 
the same problem: picking the right 
play. He has only a 15 per ceut chance 
of success. (Financially, that is.) Your 
success depends .argely on how well 
you answer certain questions. 
1. Why am I putting on the pro- 
duction? 
2. What do I have to work with? 
3. Where can I turn for possible 
suggestions? 


Why Do the Show? 


We can agree that all high school 
dramatic productions should benefit the 
students. Within this framework each 
production has a specific purpose. If 
you must raise money for a schoo] cause, 
you will probably want to do one of 
those sure-fire teen-age comedies. It you 





“The 


BABY -SUPTER” 


A NEW PLAY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 





3-Act Comedy; 9w, 6m; 1 int. set. 


A sparkling, zestful, new easy-to- 
produce comedy that your students 
and audience will love. It’s about the 
favorite after-school pastime—baby- 
sitting. All the best “teen-age” com- 
edy ingredients are here—the raid- 
ing the ice-boxes—boy-friends push- 
ing in and making themselves at 
home—hanging over the telephone— 
maneuvering over dates—all the hu- 
mor, action and predicaments that 
go to make an outstanding comedy 
for your class or spring production. 
Send for a copy today. 


Royalty, $10 to $25. Price, 75c 





Send for FREE catalog of PLAYS. 
Use coupon on page 14-T 





The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


1704 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








HAT PLAY? 


want to extend student tastes and ac- 
quaint them with dramatic literature, 
then why not try a Shakespeare or 
Moliére comedy? 

Remember your audience. It you're 
playing to a junior or senior high school 
assembly, then your choice should be 
adjusted to student tastes and capaci- 
ties. What a Life, for example (like 
Seventeen) has always been a popular 
high school play because it has charac- 
ters and situations familiar to students. 

On the other hand, if you play to an 
audience including both students and 
community, then you might well ven- 
ture beyond. Is your town starved for 
recent Broadway hits? Joan of Lorraine 
and The Eve of St. Mark, for example, 
were both produced in many school and 
college theaters simultaneously with 
their New York runs. Nobody knows 
exactly what an audience wants; not 
even the audience itself. You can actu- 


_allvy influence your audience’s tastes by 


caretully balancing what you think they 
will want with what they might want. 
Your job, I think you will agree, is to 
lift tastes, not to freeze them 


What Resources? 


Your final choice must still be tailored 
to your resources — physical and hu- 
man. Obviously, if you have a small 
stage and little equipment, vou won't be 
too tempted to try anything very elabo- 
rate, But if your stage is the usual king- 
size auditorium, why not use its size 
and shape? Don’t be afraid to use the 
forestage. Or the stairs from auditorium 
to stage. Or the side doors. Or the 
auditorium itself. You can pick plays 
suitable to such theatricality: Wilder’s 
Our Town or Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors, for example. 

Now. the budget. It must cover roy- 
alty ($5 to $50 per performance), set- 
ting, and costumes. The amount needed 
for lighting. make-up, and props will 
generally run about the same no matter 
what the show. If one item on your 
budget is high, then you must save on 
one of the other items You decide 
which, 

Pick a play you can cast satisfactor- 
ily. Better a well-cast Seventeen than a 


By ALAN SCHNE!DER 


badly cast Cyrano —for both audience 
and actors. If your actors and crew 
members are plentiful, don’t keep their 
talents on the sidelines show after shov, 

The simplest and most practical play 
for high school production is probably 
a modern comedy or farce. If you feel 
somewhat more ambitious, try a play 
that deals with vital ideas: The Little 
Foxes or a good melodrama like Night 
Must Fall. Or the so-called classics. 

Within limits, the better written q 
play the less will unpolished acting and 
simplicity of production tend to affect 
it. You might find The Bourgeois Gentil. 
homme or The Taming of the Shrew to 
be more rewarding — despite their diff. 
culties — than an easily produced mys. 
tery or comedy. If your actors tire of 
a play a week after you start rehearsing, 
if they bring nothing to the play and 
find nothing in it, it’s aot the right play, 
Above all, you, the director, must like 
the play. 


What Sources? 


Titles abound. You will find them on 
the lips of students; in Theatre Arts, 
Dramatics, Players’ Magazine; in an- 
thologies and collections; and — most 
copiously —in play publishers’ cata- 
logues.* You may make your selections 
from: Plays written especially for the 
school theater market, plays from 
the contemporary professional theater; 
classics. 

Play material available from leading 
play publishers is aimed directly at the 
amateur theater. You may obtain de 
tailed descriptive catalogues and lists 
tree of charge by writing to these pub- 
lishers and perhaps outlining or indi- 
cating your particular interests and 
resources. Normal procedure is for you 
to select titles from these catalogues and 
secure single copies to read. Never de- 
cide definitely to present a play before 
you — or your student play-reading com- 
mittee — have actually read the play. 

Play publishers very often carry titles 
of plays originally presented on Broad- 
way. This is especially true of Baker, 
Dramatists Play Service, the Dramatic 
Publishing Company, and Samuel 
French. Look up reviews. See Burns 
Mantle’s annual “ten best.” 

Some classics, especially those avail- 
able in translation, are listed by the 
publishers, usually with a fairly small 
royalty fee. 

Picking _ play is a long-range opera- 
tion: from semester to semester, year to 
year. You will make mistakes. But not 
as many as that Broadway producer. 


© A comewt=' extended list of sources may be 
obtained by sending a self-addressed and stam 
envelope to Sc! >!stic, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 
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"MAMA'S 
BANK ACCOUNT" 


BY KATHRYN FORBES 


YOUR NEW Scholastic-BANTAM 
SPECIAL for January 


A smash hit on the stage as “I Re- 
member Mama’’—to be seen soon as an 
RKO picture starring Irene Dunne. 

Mama's Bank Account is the January 
addition to the roster of fine Scholastic- 
BANTAMS now being used in classrooms 
throughout the country. 

You'll find many other desirable titles 
listed below. Remember, Scholastic- 
BANTAMS cost ONLY 25c PER COPY. 
Place your order today. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men, 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’s Bank Account. 


Tear off here—mail today 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 1-5 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 


No. of 
Copies 


No. of 
Book 





























Py | 





MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 
NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
tine subscribers. All other titles: 25¢. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 

















Off the Press 


By Howard L. Hurwitz 
Editor ATSS Bulletin 


Government and Mass Communications, 
by Zechariah Chafee, Jr. University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. 2 vols., 830 pp., 
$7.50. 


Professor Chafee has taught at the 
Harvard Law School since 1916. He 
was recently appointed American rep- 
resentative to the U. N. Subcommission 
on Freedom of Information. In the pres- 
ent volumes, which comprise the sixth 
report from the Commission on Freedom 
of the Press, he analyzes the relation- 
ship of the government to such mass 
communications as newspapers, Maga- 
zines, radio, and motion pictures. 

Since mass communications deeply 
influence our student. and since we 
must draw upon them continually to 
vitalize classroom work, teachers will 
want to study Professor Chafee’s find- 
ings. 

Henry Ford, by Cy Caldwell. Julian 
Messner, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18, 
1947. 246 pp., $2.75. 

This is a boy's life of Henry Ford 
with each chapter prefaced by a black 
and white illustration which highlights 
the theme. It begins with Ford’s birth 
on a farm and carries him through 
World War II. Emphasis throughout is 
on Ford’s role as an industrialist. 

The style and vocabulary is meant to 
capture the interest of high school 
freshmen. It can be read with interest, 
however, by students who are further 
along in their high school careers. 


And Thou Shalt Teach Them, by Paul 
Eldridge. Sheridan House, 257 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10, 1947. 
273 pp., $2.75 


Mr. Eldridge retired from the New 
York school system after thirty years of 
teaching, during which he wrote about 
sixteen novels. His latest work is the 
story, in journal form, of Richard Hoe, 
dean of boys in a New York high school. 
There are enough dramatic incidents — 
ranging from the narrowly averted sui- 
cide of a thirteen-year-old-girl to the 
miraculous revival of energy after the 
eighth period — to satisfy a Hollywood 
scenarist. More prosaic but significant 
pages describe teachers who are bigots 
and teachers who are democrats. 

The journal form of the novel inter- 
rupts continuity, but several characters 
appear frequently, and there is a single 
thread running throughout—Hoe’s lone- 
liness due to the death of his wife. 
Eldridge grapples with some serious 
school problems and relies upon shock 
to arouse interest in their solutions. 
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ROW-PETERSON 





A tested product by one of the nation’s 
top publishers of books and plays for 
schools. 


- » at 
Originators of the percentage-royalty sys- 


tem that puts the best plays within the 
reach of the smallest groups. 


: 
Originators of the playbook exchange, 
the’ most economical method of reviewing 
plays before final selection. 
Publishers of Lagniappe, the free drama 


newspoper, read by more than a million. 
A post card will put you on the mailing 
list. 

Free Catalogs 
140-page catalog for high schools, 
churches, clubs, and general community 
organizations. 
Catalog of plays for children. (kindergar- 
ten through junior high). Ask for Plays 
for Young America. Be sure to specify 
which cf the two catalogs you want. You 
may have both if you like. 


iddress Division of Drama 


ROW, PETERSON AND — 


1911 Ridge Ave., Ev Wi 
SSSOOSSSOSEHEDOSHHH ETH Hee 











THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER 


An Easter one-act by Elizabeth McFadden author 
f ''Why the Chimes Rang, etc. 

Theme: Easter. Parts: 1 man, 2 women, 1 boy 
of twelve. Time: 40 minutes. Simple interior. 
Any Easter music preferred. 

“I was so delighted with The Boy Who Dis- 
covered Easter” It is entertaining and, 
at the same time, presents in the clearest way 
the fundamental truth of God and Life.” 
Randolph Ray. Rector of “The Little Church 
Around the Corner,”” New York. 

Price: 40 cents. Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 W.45 St.,N.Y. 7623 Sunset Blvd.,Hollywood 46 
























WIN the « vd ese u enter, Our 

CONTEST MAGAZINE has helped 

others win. Teach you how to win 

BIG PRIZES. Lists current contests. 

Send 25c for sample copy. 
GENERAL CONTEST MAGAZINE 

1609 East Sth St. Dept. 23A Duluth 5, Minn. 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
| THE 1. C. S. 1947-48 CATALOG 


Over a thousand features and 
“horts. The best and latest in 


16mm Sound films for supe- 
rior entertainment in your 
school movie programs. Write 
today. Address Dept. 





INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, Inc 


1560 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 19 WY 








Teachers: Use the Master Coupon page 14. 
Your requests for free aids and product in- 


formation will be filled promptly. 
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Sound Advice 


By Willjam J. Temple 
Brooklyn College Audio Visual Ed. Com. 


Hints on Sound Recording 


Before you make an important re- 
cording, follow the professional practice 
of making a test record to make sure 
that everything is in working order. 
It will save you disappointment and 
embarrassment. 

Set the volume cuntrol at the begin- 
ning of the recording and then leave it 
alone as much as possible In recording 
rehearsed material, ask for preliminary 
tests on the and loudest 
sages to see whether vou can set your 
volume control high enough for former 
and not too high for latter. 


sottest pas- 


Microphone Technique 

Don’t let speakers nuzzle the micro- 
phone. When they do, the sounds are 
distorted. The sibilants spit and sputter 
like a leaky steam radiator valve, the 
explosives thump, and the voice sounds 
deeper and more robust than it actually 
is, If your aim is to get a faithful record, 
keep the speaker back from the micro- 
phone. The fault of talking too close 
is not confined to amateurs. When pro- 
fessional radio announcers were used 
in one of the early demonstrations of 
frequency modulation broadcasting, it 
was found necessary to erect a barrier 
around the microphone. You can help 
an inexperienced speaker by suggesting 
to him that the microphone is the listen- 
er’s ear. 


“Cueing” the Tape Recorder 


One of the disadvantages of tape 
(and wire) recorders is the difficulty of 
finding quickly the part of the record 
that you want to play or, in making a 
short recording for immediate playback, 
to find the beginning quickly and cer- 
tainly. For the first purpose there is 
now available an attachment called the 
“E-Z Cue” (Amplifier Corporation of 
America; $11.90 net) which counts 
the turns made by the take-up reel of 
the magnetic paper tape machine. For 
the second purpose, try slipping a torn 
bit of paper under the tape on the take- 
up reel just before you begin to record. 


A New Tape 

For crisper, clearer recordings of 
speech, try “Scotch Sound Recording 
Tape” (manufactured by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company) 
on your Brush or other recorder. It 
gives unusually good reproduction of 
the consonant sounds. The uncoated 
back of the tape is white. Makes it 
easier to mark with a pencil. 





a — 
January 


This month our recommended list of radio pro- 
grams chosen by the Federal Radio Education 
Committee is abbreviated. The list below in- 
cludes all programs, but only new programs 
are annotated. 

All hours are EST. New programs appear in 
bold face. Music programs, ®. Grade levels 
recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), 
S (senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia 
Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting 
System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


@ SUNDAY 


*Coffee 
ABC 

Story to Order (E) 9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC 

*Fine Arts Quartet (S-A) 11-11:30 a.m. 
ABC 

Northwestern University Reviewing Stand 


Concerts 8:30-9 


(J-S-A) a.m. 


(S-A) 11:30-12 noon. MBS 
Invitation to Learning (S-A) 12-12:30 
p.m. CBS 
World Security Workshop (S-A) 12:30-1 
p.m. ABC 


America United (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. NBC 

People’s Platform (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. CBS 

Time for Reason (S-A) 1:30-1:45 p.m. 
CBS 


. University of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 


1:30-2 p.m. NBC 
CBS Is There (S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. CBS 
New time. 
*RCA Victor Show (J-S-A) 2-2:30 p.m. 
NBC 
*Harvest of Stars (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. 


NBC 

*New York Philharmonic Society (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m. CBS 

House of Mystery (]-S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. 
MBS 


*® METROPOLITAN AUDITIONS OF THE AIR 
(S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. ABC 
Met's radio search for talented young singers. 


Many top stars have come through this program. 
Sponsor: Farnsworth Television and Radio Corp. 


The World We Face (S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. 


NBC 

*The Family Hour (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. 
CBS 

The Ford Theater (S-A) 5-6 p.m. NBC 

The Greatest Story Ever Told (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC 


Exploring the Unknown (J-S-A) 7:30-8 
p.m. ABC 

*Sunday Evening Hour (S-A) 8-9 p.m. 
ABC 

Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 9:30- 
10:30 p.m. ABC 


*LATIN AMERICAN SERENADE (J-S-A) 10:30 
11 p.m. MBS 


Music acquaints listeners with Latin American 
countries, saluting important events and holidays. 





Chico Valle, Cuban singer, and others. Good-will 
exchange feature in cooperation with Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. 


Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 11:15. 
11:30 p.m. NBC 


@ MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


*United States Service ( ]-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS 


MONDAY: U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 
TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 
WEDNESDAY: U. S. Marine Band. 
THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band. 

FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band. 

SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 


Bands 


@ MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Nelson Olmsted ( J-S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. NBC 

*Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 10-10:30 
a.m. NBC 

American School of the Air (J-S-A) 5-5:30 
p.m. CBS 

Headline Edition (S-A) 7-7:15 p.m. ABC 


@ MONDAY 


Liberty Road (Am. School of the Air) 
(]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 


Jan. 12, Free to 


Jan. 5, Patent Applied For; 
19, Free to Inquire; Jan. 26, 


Come and Go; Jan 
The Right to Know. 


In My Opinion (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. 


CBS 

Cavalcade of America (S-A) 8-8:30 p.m 
NBC 

*Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 8:30-9 p.m. 
NBC 

*The Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 9-9:30 
p.m. NBC 

*Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 10:30-1l 
p.m. NBC 

@ TUESDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of the 

Air) (]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
Jan. 6, Justin Morgan Had a Horse— Marguerite 

Henry; Jan. 13, Leaves of Grass—Walt Whitman; 

Jan. 20, The Portable Mrs. Tillson — Whitfield 

Cook; Jan. 27, Weep No More, My Lady — James 

Street 

Frontiers of Science (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m 
CBS 

Youth Asks the Government (J-S-A) 8 
8:15 p.m. ABC 

America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 8:30-9:30 
p.m. ABC 

* Boston Symphony (S-A) 9:30-10:30 p.m 
ABC 

American Forum of the Air (S-A) 10 
10:30 p.m. MBS 

Labor U. S. A. (S-A) 10:30-10:45 p.m. 
ABC 

It’s Your Business (S-A) 10:45-11 pm 
ABC 
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@ WEDNESDAY 


#Alan Lomax’ Song Train (J-S-A) 12:30-1 
p.m. MBS 


The March of Science (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 

jon, 7, Can Machines Think?; Jan. 14, Assembly 

lines; Jan. 21, Why We Laugh; Jan. 28, Magic. 

OF MEN AND BOOKS (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS 


Current books and their authors are discussed. 


Your United Nations ( Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC 


@ THURSDAY 


*#Gateways to Music (Am. School of the 
Air) (]-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 

Jon. 2, Ring in the New Year; Jan. 8, Around 

the Baltic; Jan. 15, Saludos Americanos; Jan. 22, 

Potsdam Concert; Jan. 29, Mediterranean Ports. 

Mr. President (]-S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. ABC 

Family Theatre (J-S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. 
MBS 


@ FRIDAY 


Opinion Please (Am. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 5-5:30 p.m. CBS 

Jan. 2, Atomic Age: Jan. 9, Industrial Peace; Jan. 

16, Wayword Youth; Jan. 23, A Balanced Budget; 

Jon. 30, Marriage or a Coreer? 

Report from the UN (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m, 
CBS 

*Burl Ives (J-S-A) 8-8:15 p.m. MBS 

tHighwavs of Melody (J-S) 8-8:30 p.m. 
NBC 

Meet the 


Press (S-A, 10-10:30 p.m. MBS 


PRO AND CON (J-S-A) 10:45-11 p.m. NBC 


Congressmen, public officials and national figures 
talk on current subjects in the news 


The World’s Great Novels (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 11:30-12 M. NBC 
@ SATURDAY 


Story Shop 
The Garden Gate 


(E-J) 9-9:30 aim. NBC 
]-S-A) 9:15-9:30 a.m. 


» with Congress (S-A) 9:30-10 a.m. 
NBC 


Frank Merriwell (J-S-A) 10-10:30) a.m. 
NBC 

kUnited States Navy Band (J-S-A) 10- 
10:30 am. ABC 


Let’s Pretend | K-J) 11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS 
Adventurers Club (]-S-A) 11:30-12 noon. 


CBS 

Land of the Lost (]-S-A) 11:30-12 noon. 
ABC 

American Farmer (J-S-A) 12:30-1) p.m. 
ABC . 

Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. NBC 


National Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC 

Our Town Speaks (J-S-A) 
ABC 

*Metropolitan Opera (S-]) 2-5 p.m. ABC 

Columbia’s Country Journal (S-A) 2:30-3 
p.m. CBS 


1:30-2 p.m. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE (S-A) 3:15-3:30 p.m. 
CBS 


Watson Davis, director of Science Service, in- 
terviews scientists on recent discoveries and scien- 
lific progress 


DOCTORS TODAY (S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. NBC 


Dramatic series, under American Medical Assoc. 
auspices, tells stories of new scientific develop- 
ments in medicine. 





*FIRST PIANO QUARTETTE (J-S-A) 4:30-5 p.m. 
NBC 


Four-piano arrangements of the classics. 
In My Opinion (]-S-A) 6:15-6-30 p.m. 
CBS 
Same as Monday. (New time.) 


*NBC Symphony Orchestra (S-A) 6:30- 
7:30 p.m. NBC 

* Hawaii Calls (J-S-A) 7-7:30 p.m. MBS 

*Sound Off (J-S-A) 7:30-8 p.m. CBS 

*Chicago Theatre of the Air (S-A) 10-11 
p.m. MBS 


With William D. Boutwell 





Are schools doing right by children? 
Listen to the answer on Report Card, 
an hour-long CBS Documentary 
Wednesday, January i4, 10 p.m. EST. 
It’s based on weeks of research in 
Westfield, New Jersey schools. 

All armchair judges of new voices 
(and who isn’t?) welcome the return of 
the Metropolitan Auditions of the Air 
(ABC). 

° ° ¢ 

Doctors Today (NBC, Saturdays), 
twelfth series of programs sponsored 
by American Medical Association, steps 
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out with a new format to present medi- 
cal science dramatically. 
° Oo ° 
One of radio’s most famous 1947 pro- 
grams — Lou Hazam’s The Man in the 
Garbage Can (food conservation) can 
now be borrowed trom the U. S. Office 
of Education Transcription Exchange. 
ae 
Better get your request in tor the 
fine child g*‘dance folders offered on 
ABC’s wire recorded Child’s World. It 
is doing well opposite Jack Benny on 
Sundays. Mail is up to 700 per week. 
° ° °o 
See the new College Script Writing 
Contest announced in “Capsule News” 
p. 6 
o ¥ ° 
We are glad to see that Decca’s fine 
educational records wiil now be pushed 
by a company that knows the school 
field, namely, the American Book Com- 
pany. The first list has 88 albums 
poetry, ballads, drama Decea’s Lone- 
some Train is a must on Lincoln’s birth- 
day in many schools. 
°o oO 
Homer Price will set you chuckling. 
It is a Books Bring Adventure recording 
which you and other adults will enjoy 
as much as your pupils I immediately 
bought the album for my niece. Small 
chance she has of getting it! 
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No longer is it necessary for educators 
to accept ordinary recording discs for 
school use. For today Audiodiscs .. . 
the leading recording blanks used by 


broadcasting stations . . . are available 
in sufficient quantities for school 
recording. 


Many teachers and students have 
lost their interest and enthusiasm for 
recording due solely to their use of 
inferior discs. But Audiodiscs can be 
relied upon to give consistent quality 
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performance pleasing to both the pro- 
fessional and school recordist. 

Audiodiscs are manufactured in 
several types: Red Label and Yellow 
Label in sizes 8”, 10”, 12”, 16"; Blue 
Label, on thinner base, 612”, 8”; 10”. 
All these are available at substantial 
discounts to schools through your 
Audiodiscs and Audiopoints distribu- 
tor. Names of local distributors sup- 
plied on request. 





AUDIO RECORD, our monthly publication, is mailed without cost to schools 
and colleges throughout the country. Each issue contains articles of particular 
interest to school recordists. If your name is not on the AUDIO RECORD mail- 


ing list, drop a penny post card to... 





AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 





Dept. ST-3 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Guidebook for John Doe 


OHN DOE, average social studies 

teacher, hears 2 ‘ot about audio- 
visual education. He is about convinced 
that the audio-visual age is here. 

John is conscientious, He wants to 
give his students all the learning help 
he can. So he’s looked into the audio- 
visual field quite carefully. 

Frankly, John is confused. Lumped 
together into all-too-frequently vague 


generalizations he encounters films, 
filmstrips, excursions, radio, pictures, 
exhibits, posters, recordings — almost 
anything except text reading and his 
lectures! Although he’s familiar with 
many of these materials, he hasn’t used 
them much, and he’s rever approached 
them as “audio-visual education.” 
John has questions, lots of them. 
How is he to use audio-visual materials? 








This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. You will hear directly from the advertisers and organizations. 





PUBLIC SERVICE SPECIALS 
p. 3-T 

CARE (Coop. for Am. Re- 
mittances to Europe) 

[) Leaflet: 
do. 
Am. Overseas Aid—U. N. 

Appeal for Children. 


what schools 


() Folder on school role in 
new campaign. 


CIER (Comm. for Int. Edu. 

Recon.) 

[[] 24-page booklet, Going 
to School in War Dev- 
astated Countries. 

[1 CIER Handbook: reli- 
able relief agencies. 


® FROM ADVERTISERS 


AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
p. 14-Jr., 4 all others. 
[) Folio of art helps. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL 


CO. p. 32-Sr., 18-Jr., 24 
all others. 
[ Pencil sketches, 10 


cents (see 15-T). 


ANSCO, INC. p. 35-Sr., 21 
-Jr., 27 all others. 


Free pamphlets 
[] On photography. 


N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr-Senior Scholastic; Jr-Junior Scholastic; all other 


AUDIO DEVICES, 
13-T 


[] Name on free list for 
Audio Record. 


[] Script contest rules. 


INC. p 


BITUMINOUS COAL _IN- 
STITUTE, Back Cover-T 


[] Free quiz booklet. 


BYRON G. MOON Bur. of 
Ed. Services p. 4-T 


Teaching unit aids: posters, 
brochure, leaflets. 


(] Petroleum 
[) Agriculture 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISH- 
ING CO. p. 10-T 


() Free catalog of plays 


and other dramatics 
material for high 
schools. 

GENERAL CONTEST 


MAGAZINES p. 11-T 
] Sample copy, 25 cents. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. p. 
33-Sr., 15-Jr., 25 all 
others. 


([) Photolamp data sheet. 


HIGGINS INK. CO. p. 34- 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SERVICE p. 11-T 


[] Catalogue of films. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF MANUFACTURERS p. 

2-ail 

[] List of free films. 

[] Free copy of 
Profits from Profits. 

PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. p. 

15-T 

[] Free lit.: 
graduation 
ments, 


CINEMA 


Who 


samples of 
announce- 
perscnal cards. 

ROW, PETERSON AND CO. 

p. 11-T 

[] 140-page catalog of 
plays for high school 
and community. 

[] Catalog of plays for 
children through junior 
high. 

SAMUEL FRENCH p. 11-T 


[] List of plays for high 
school students. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
p. 2-T 

C) Lit. on student mags. 
[] Folder on 
BANTAMS. 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO. 
p. 30-Sr., 22 all others. 


Scholastic 

















[1 On developing and Sr. 16-Jr.. 24 all others. [ Sample book of Strath- 
printing. (0 Colored inks chart, ete, more Artist Papers. 

Also information on: 

Name Positi 

School Enrollment 

City Zone. State 








Audio Visual Materials and 
Methods in the Social Studies 


WILLIAM H. HARTLEY, EDITOR 


Washington, D. C.: National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1947 
(Order from the Council) 


$2 paper; $2.50 cloth. 











Where can he get them? Just why are 
audio-visual methods better than plain 
reading anyway? 

John, and you, can find answers to 
these questions in Audio-Visual Mater. 
ials and Methods in Social Studies, 18th 
Yearbook of the National Council for 
Social Studies. Under the editorship 
of William H. Hartley, 23 experts tun 
in a thoroughly practical work of schol 
arship. 

We narticularly welcome Chapter |, 
by Paul C. Wendt, In it. Mr. Wendt 
tells us why and how audio-visual ms 
terials work. When Johnny Student 
learns, writes Mr. Wendt, he finds out 
what words mean. The wider Johnny‘ 
experience, the easier it is for him to 
give meaning to new words. When 
Johnny sees a picture or hears a drama 
he takes in impressions with his eves 
and ears. Broader and far more vivid 
than verbal explanation, these exper 
ences give real meaning to key words 
which Johnny must learn. Mr. Wendt 
goes on to say that social studies, which 
emphasize complex word-ideas, de. 
mand what audio-visual aids can give 

Other chapters cover all the types of 
audio-visual materials in detail, Each 
chapter has a different author. In most 
cases, one type of aid takes up two 
chapters. For example, Walter Wittich 
writes a chapter on the place of films 
in social studies. Following this, Ker 
neth Rehage tells what, specifically. : 
teacher should do when he uses a film 
The pattern is similar for excursions. 
maps, radio, and others. Technique ar 
ticles usually take the form of case 
studies on an actual project. 

The handbook gives you lists of 
sources and specific materials. An ap 
pendix includes reading lists on all the 
audio-visual materials. 

NCSS’s yearbook is chiefly a refer- 
ence work. We suggest a quick skim. 
Then. when you consider using films 
or making a field trip, look up the ap 
propriate information. Exceptions are 
the first three chapters. Read them care- 
fully right at the start. You'll find 
vearbook invaluable for ideas when 
you're planning a semester’s work. 

Joe Doe will be refreshed by com- 
crete information in the NCSS_hand- 
book. Unfortunately, he won't be 8 
refreshed by its prose. We do wish 
educators wouldn’t use three syllables 
where one would do. —E. L. W. 
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Dictatorship 


Forewarned is forearmed. Your stu- 
lents should know how a dictatorship 
vorks and why Americans favor a de- 
nocracy. 

PAMPHLETS: Fascism in Action; 
Communism in Action (Gov't Reports, 
legislative Bureau or Congress, "47), 
Gov't Printing Office Washington 25, 
D. C., 40c each. Russia; Menace or 
Promise?, Vera M. Dean (Headline 
Book, 47), Foreign Policy Association, 
2% West 38 Street, New York 18, 25c. 

Books: Which Way America, Lyman 
Bryson (People’s Library, Macmillan, 
39), 60c. Dictatorship in the Modern 
World, Guy S. Stanton (Univ. of Min- 
nesota Press, 39), $2.75. I Chose Free- 
dom, Victor Kravchenko (Scribner, 
46), $3.50. Darkness at Noon, Arthur 
Koestler (Macmillan, 41), $2. 

Firm: Democracy. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 


TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 





Democracy Series No. 16 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


10 min, Despotism. 16mm. sd. b&w. 
10 min. Both rent or sale from Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Chicago. 

Firmstrips: The Nature of Democ- 
racy. Series of 7 color filmstrips. For 
sale separately or in series. Curriculum 
Films Inc., New York. 


FRANCE AND FRENCH UNION 


Junior Scholastic 

February 2 

PaMPHLet: The French Union (47), 

French Press and [nformation Service, 

501 Madison Avenuc, New York 22, 
free. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 
World Week 
February 2 
See “Tools tor Teachers’ September 
29 through October 27. 





News and 


By a 52 to 0 vote the U. N. Assembly 
asked all teachers everywhere to teach 
‘the United Nations charter and the 
purposes and principles, the structure, 
background and activities of the United 
Nations.” 

Ed.: Teachers who accept U. N.’s 
hallenge can make good use of The 
United Nations in Action, the 52-page 
students’ handbook issued by Scholas- 
tic Magazines. Thirty-five cents per 
copy. Free to new subscribers to World 
Week and Senior Scholastic (Combina- 
tion or Social Studies Editions), for 
group orders of ten or more. 

Pen Pals 

We have received three new ad- 
dresses which supply pen friend names. 
They are: 

Norway — Skolenes Brevklubb, Post- 
wks 3204, Oslo. 

Holland — W. F. A., Galarij, 14, Am- 
sterdam. 

England — Miss M. Kimber, 39, Bar- 
gery Rd., Catford, London SE 6. 

Here’s an important reminder from 
Karl Gunnar Knutsson, secretary, MY 
FRIEND ABROAD: “As far as Nor- 
way, Holland, and Sweden are con- 
cemed, there are no possibilities in ar- 
ranging correspondence if the boys and 
girls are under 14, as we start learning 








English at school at about 12 and have 
to learn it for at least two years to be 
able to write a letter in English. How- 
ever, I know that Miss Kimber has put 
an age limit at 11 years.” 


Art for Classroom and Home 

You can now have the fine work of 
U. S. high school art students through 
the generosity of one of Scholastic Art 
Awards’ sponsors. 

New this year is the portfolio of six 
prize-winning pencil drawings. You will 
want to frame your favorites. The 
American Lead Pencil Company, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, will send the pen- 
cil drawing portfolio. Include ten cents 
with your request. 


Schools in Review 


Covering education's waterfront with 
expert thoroughness Survey Graphic 
devotes its entire November issue to 
“Education for Our Time.” ‘An all-star 
team of educators coached by Survey's 
able Beulah Amidon turn in the first 
postwar review of American schools 
from kindergarten up. 

Freedom Train 

For an outline list of “documents and 
memorabilia” carried on the Freedom 
Train, write The World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
For each document there is a set of 
references to the World Book. 
Roosevelt Story 

Soon to be released is a special “guide 
for students” on The Roosevelt Story, 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


15-T 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 
January 12, 1948 
Social Studies: Special Issue on 
World Oil Industry: Commager — The 
Monroe Doctrine. 
All) Classes: Democracy 
America’s Progress under Freedom. 
English Classes: Salesmanship. “The 
Master Salesman,” (a play) by William 
Hazlett Upson; “Words That Sell,” by 


Series — 


Elmer Wheeler; Short Story — “ Gator 
Boy,” by Zachary Ball. 
January 19, 1948 
Social Studies: National Article — 


Shall We Lift Immigration Bars to Ad- 
mit Displaced Persons? Commager — 
The Movement of Peoples. 

English Classes Communication 
Theme — Letters. The Letters of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, 1882-1893. Composi- 
tion — Business Letters. Special Feature 
— Address Unknown, by Kressman Tay- 
lor. 





outstanding motion picture treatment 
of the late president’s life. Written by 
Dr. Allan Nevins, Pulitzer Prize his- 
torian, the booklet will be distributed 
in quantity by United Artists, who han- 
dle the film. 
Quote 

Whatever English tests may measure, 
it is not ability to use English, and such 
tests are of no value either to predict a 
student’s work in written composition, 
or to place him in an ability group.— 
Robert C. Pooley, Univ. of Wisconsin. 











PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 
save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern dou- 
ble envelope Commencement Invitations and 
Personal Cards which are priced consider- 
ably lower than other companies. Full infor- 
mation and samples gladly sent without 
obligation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched- 
ules. We sell direct by nail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK or CARD 
CASE GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., 
1425 E. Elm Street 


Screnton 5, Pa. 














WHAT’S MISSING FROM 
THIS PICTURE? 


1. Looks like any coal-burning lo 
tive traveling at full speed—e 
for one thing. There’s no s 

Thanks to continuous research by 

Pe ae, coal industry, an ingenious way 
y— <T ai been found to burn the particl 
A730 vA : . PY an matter that come from flaming 


| een Y 3 before smoke is formed. Fae 
2? “ rc : baat. ee 1 


Ny a 


chimneys, too, have been cur 
their smoky habits, while another 
vice recently perfected makes 
coal stoves smokeless. Coal rese 
projects now under way will 
every living person in America! 
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To stay “healthy” and sate, coal mines need plenty 
of fresh air. So giant fans located on the surface 


S so as ~ € E — ns 
fe a ee ae 
z How does a coal mine “‘breathe’’? a ee \ \) wy — TT 


























ce 
circulate a steady stream of pure air through mod- oa ‘ 
ern mines. The air drawn through a mine by the e i « |: ' 
‘ ; . ho * es 
newest fans weighs twelve times as much as the = nee . 





coal taken from the mine each day! 















pA What put the miner on his feet 
Formerly, miners cut coal with pic 
axes while lying uncomfortably on thei 
sides. No more, in modern mines! I 
stead, they operate cutting machin 
which bite into the coal, blocking o 
some 30 tons to be brought down by 
single blast. Today, of all bitumino 
coal mined underground in Ameri 
more than 90% is mechanically cut! 


It’s fun finding out about coal! To prove it, 
we've prepared a lively quiz booklet, Old King Coal 

















A Department of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Calls a New Tune! Your pupils will enjoy learning . 
eh +h: Bituminous Coal Institute, Dept. ST 
P » — . we _— an — or. i '" 
about our greatest eae with this enter : Scotnece Sutin, Winkiedes &. 0 
aini . Or . ‘ . ies i P 
taining and accurate booklet. To obtain copies for : a ae free copies of 
your classes, just fill out and mail the coupon. ! Orv Kinc Coat Carts a New Tune! 
i 
BITUMINOUS a COAL ae 
1 
ae : Street 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE : City pee State. 
1 
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Name of School 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF A 
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